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LIFE. 


Out of the clouds, on a stream, thou sheddest a flake 





of the snow! 
Whatever thou art—thou Life, I know not; 
to kn 
It I meet the e again, or meet thee no more 
Edith 


I stay not 


M. Thomas. 
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Fortunate Affliction. 


‘Folks talk about its being such a misfortune | 
to be deef,”’ said Mrs. Amri Perry, as she rocked 
slowly back and forth in her sunny kitchen, now 
and then pinching a leaf of her sweet-scented 
geranium, and sniffing her fingers to get the 
fragrance, ‘‘folks call it a misfortune, but I don’t 
know as ’tis, come to look at it all round. Now 
there’s Cely’s husband—the whole enduring time 
I was there, I couldn’t keep my mind off thinking 
what a blessing it was that he was stone-deef. I} 
don’t know as ’twould always be 80, but there | 
aint any doubt about it, in his case.’ 

“Stone-deef is he?” inquired Mr. Perry, who | 
sat in a big chair with his feet on the stove ledge, 
in a somewhat drowsy state, “chow long’s he been 
so?” 





“Oh, I don’t know, I guess most ever since she | 
married him,” returned Mrs. Perry, tranquilly. | 

‘At any rate it’s long enough so’s ’t he’s got well | 
used to it. Now you keep still while I tell you | 
what I mean. In the fust place there’s Cely’s | 
talk; it’s interesting, though she don’t hold to | 
one subject long at a time, but there’s an awful | 
lot of it. ‘There were some days there when my 
head spun round just like a top, from listening to 
her, 
myself for a spell to get straightened out. But 
you see all she wants is somebody to talk to; she 
don’t require an answer, scarcely ever; and her 
husband, Matthew Flanders, he’ll just sit and 
look at her, long as she keeps her mouth going, 
and not try to saya word. I mistrust he’s trained 
himself so ’t he can think about his carpentering 
jobs while he looks at her, but of course I don’t 
know that for certain. 

“‘He’s a real sensible man, and I admire to 
hear him talk, but I don’t see how Cely knows | 
the sound of his voice really, and she don’t often | 
have time to have a two-sided conversation any- ini 
way, though she’s real good to Matthew in the 
way of looking after him; keeps him neat as a 
pin, and well fed up. I don’t know what she 
would do if she had a husband that had his hear- 
ing, and was a talker. 

‘*Well, then, there are things Matthew Flanders | 
can do better’n she can, by half. For instance 
there’s taking care of his son Ezra’s boy Samu’l. 
That child is the worst-acting young one it’s ever 
been my lot to see, but they say he’s a lamb to 
what he was before his grandpa was toled off to 
take care of him so much. It seems Samu’! has 
‘days,’—that’s what they call it,—he had three 
while I was there—and when those days come 
on, Ezra’s wife takes him by the hand, and fetches 
him right over to Matthew Flanders’s shop, be it 
morning or afternoon, just as it happens. And 
then his grandpa locks the door, and closes the 
window, and when Samu’l begins to scream, his 
grandpa just smiles at him, and keeps right on 
with his work. It appears that on his ‘days,’ 
Samu’l screams to get whatever he wants that his 
parents don’t see fit to give him. They aint ever 
found a way to stop his screaming, and they live 
in a little house with near neighbors on both sides ; 
but Matthew’s shop is kind of off by itself, and 
Matthew is liable to draughty colds anyway, so 
he don’t mind having it all shut up. 

“It’s only about three months since they began 
to discipline Samu’l that way, and his mother 
and Ezra both spoke real hopeful about him to 
me; they said he’d got so now he wouldn’t scream 
much more’n an hour before he was ready to 
give in, and be a good boy. 

“And then there’s agents. Whenever one of 
“em conies to the house, Cely points over across the 
field to the shop, and says, ‘You go right down 
there and talk to my husband. You can say I 
sent you, if you want to. I’m busy, but he’ll 
attend to you.’ And then the agent will go off 
to the shop, unsuspecting as a lamb. 

“The shop’s a good way from the house, but I 


} 





heard a book-agent hollering to Matthew, with 
my Own ears, one day while I was there. He} 


had a strong voice, but by his looks when he | 
passed the house afterward, I reckon he hadn’t 
disposed of any of whatever he had to dispose of. 
The veins stood out on his forehead, and he was 
coughing. 

“And there’s a number of other things that 
made me feel as if Matthew Flanders’s deefness 
was a real blessing,” concluded Mrs. Perry, 
taking a final sniff of the geranium, as she rose 
to set the table for supper, ‘‘and I think he 
realizes it himself. For I asked him one day 
when we were alone, in writing, whether he’d 
ever tried any of the trumpets or hearing inven- 
tions they have now, and he shook his head and 
looked almost seared, and said he, ‘Oh no, no, I 
shouldn’t care for anything of that kind, and 


| is as far from a fool as any man that ever I saw, 
| if he is stone-deef !” 


|him and called it the editorial rooms of the) 


and I had to go off up-stairs and sit by | 


|and he knew how, 


| he had to tell, he would pass the hat and collect | 
sometimes as much as fifty or seventy-five cents. | 





don’t suggest it to Cely, don’t. There’s a good 
many reasons why I’m contented without hearing, 
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says he. And though we never exchanged any | The Maine State College, oxono, Me. 
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A Paperless Editor. 


The Bloomington Eye reports a traveller as 
telling a good story about an editor whom he met | 
by chance in a Southern town. Originality is 
| not yet a lost art. xe 

“I was leaving a store where I had sold a bill | ar adions;, bookkeeping. shorthand, perpen 
of goods,” says the traveller, “when a man | sehen, 2i'bver 3-00 pupil speak Yor ise box 
approached and began to question me. As I | now and be ready for a weoroneg in the spring. 
was answering his questions and trying to get | Prospectus Free ... : 
away from him, the proprietor of the store came | 866 Waxhington St., corner Beach St., Boston. 
out and introduced me to the queer genius as A New Pl ant. 
the local editor. Then I began to ask a few tc: iesanin aioe Sa 
questions myself, but before I had time to get in Fronds develop four and five 
many, the town marshal appeared down the tae eet 
street with a prisoner, and the editor dropped me Tremendous sale in Boston 
and went after the latest excitement. 

***T didn’t know you had a newspaper here,’ 
said I to the merchant. 


and vicinity. Send 25ce. for 
small plant. 
“*We haven’t,’ said he, ‘but we’ve got an 
editor.’ 





ed, most successful; day and 
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Euizanera L. Goutv. | Wellesley Hills School for Girls. 


Numbers | 


5 for $1.00. | 





Plants sent oy mail, charges 
FOSTER THE FLORIST, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

**How can he edit a newspaper when there 
isn’t any ?’ said I. 

** *He’s a genius,’ said he. 

** *He doesn’t look it,’ said I. 

***Well, I'll tell you what that chap does, and 
what he has been doing for a year or more. 
You know we havea population of seven or eight 
| hundred here, and we don’t get a daily paper | 
until it is eighteen hours old, and then we don’t | 
get it regularly. Well, what did this chap do but 
beg a corner in the room where the post-office is, | 
and there he put an old arm-chair somebody gave | 





Dresses 


Can be made over 


now that sleeves and skirts are 
smaller. Old materials that you have 
not been able to use, because there 
has uot been enough to makea dress, 
-can now be dyed or cleansed and 
made into a fashionable dress at a 
small cost. 


Our. work is the best 
obtainable. 


All materials, feathers, gloves, lace 
curtains, real laces, draperies, blan- 
kets, rugs, carpets, etc., Cleansed 
or Dyed. 


Lewando’s 


Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers, 


17 Temple P1., 284 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, 
and 479 Fifth Av., New York. 
Bandles by mail or express. 


Established 1829. Largest in America. 





Perpetual Gazette. People laughed at him, 
but he went around everywhere in town gathering 
the news, exactly as if he were going to print it, 
for he had been a bright 
newspaper man once. 

“«*Then he would collect a group of people and | 
offer to tell all he knew for five cents from each 
listener, or sometimes he would get up on a 
barrel outside of the office, and after telling what | 


He always got a lot of news out of the daily 
paper and supplied it fresh every morning of the 
I have often had him come in here at 

















| entertainment out of him, beside getting the) 





news. 
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Serve as a cereal, with crcam 


For and sugar. You'll find it a 
pleasant change from 
Breakfast 


e breakfast foods... . 


Minute Tapioca 


Fits Both Ends 
of the Day. 


ag~ Your Grocer, or Sample and Recipe Bool: 
FREE by writing us. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 














(or 6 o’clock dinner ). Prepare as 
a dainty dessert in some one of the 
15 ways shown in our Recipe 
Book, Free with every pack- 
age. No Soaking Required. 
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have a body and flavor 
entirely different from 
ordinary ‘‘store’’ pre- 
serves because made 
only from strictly 
Fresh, Ripe Fruits 
and with the same 
care as if made in 
your own kitchen. 
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Strawberry Presstve. 


| Peac h, Green Gage, Blackberry, Bartlett Pear, 
| Damson, Raspberry, Barberry, Quince. 
| In one-pound and 1'4-pint glass and 3 and 5- 
| — stone jars. No glucose, chemicals nor 
‘preservative’ ’—just fruits and sugar plus the 
‘*knack’’ of knowing how to preserve, gained by 
a lifetime of experience. 
| Sold by 8. — PIERCE CO., Boston, and 
i Leading Gvecers. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 





‘***He reads the stories in the papers, too; and 
if anybody wants to hear stories he can give all 
the current ones at so much a listener.’ ’’ 
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Marble-Playing in Rome. 


The world changes, ancient nations give place 
to younger races, but the boys and girls of every 
age have the same love of play, and resort to 
very much the same games for amusement. 
Late excavations in the neighborhood of Thebes 
have proved that in the old days the girls of 
Egypt had a lively interest in dolls, and that 
tip-cats and tops engrossed the attention of the 
boys. 

Two thousand years ago the boys of Rome 
played marbles as earnestly as do the lads of our 
own day. The Roman Emperor Augustus, too, 
enjoyed a game of marbles when he was a boy. 
History says he spent many hours “rolling nuts” 
with little Moorish boys. For the boys of that 
time were not quite as well off for marbles as are 
their modern representatives. ‘They had to be 
content with smooth, round pebbles, nuts or bits 
of wood whittled to the shape of a ball. It was 
a great improvement when, later, the potters of 
France and Switzerland made real clay marbles. 
Some of these very marbles aro to be seen 
to-day. 

More than four hundred years ago a particular 
game of marbles, called nine-holes, was popular 
in Europe. It took its name from nine holes 
that were made in a square board, three in a row. 
The holes were numbered from one to nine, and 
the player counted for each shot the number of 
the hole in which he succeeded in placing his 
marble. 

The board was laid on the ground and 
surrounded with earth, so that the marbles could 
easily roll upon it. The players stood at a line 
five or six feet away from the board, and the one 
who had the highest number of counts after ten 
or twenty shots won the game. 
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Pretty Fine. 


Texas is a great state, especially in spring- 
time. Listen to the Galveston News : 

“April is here. The roses lave in silvery 
showers, like naiads bathing in limpid forest 
streams; rainbows bend across the sky, resplen- 
dent with prismatic glory; the sun plays 
hide-and-seek behind the shifting clouds, but 
peeps through the rifts every minute or two to 
smile upon green, gorgeous, glorious, grand old 
Texas.” 
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On the Frontier. 


Two interesting incidents in connection 
with hostile Indians. 


w 


ST’ was in 1852 that I first met the Indian 
chief, Shave Head. He had been for 
some weeks threatening Fort Atkinson, 
a new post erected against the objec- 
tions of himself and his Comanches, 
while I was there the guest of the com- 
mandant, Captain Buckner, U.S. A., 
who has since been famous as a Confederate 
general, a governor of Kentucky, and a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency. I wasthenon the 
plains for sport and health, and it was not 
agreeable to be confined to the neighborhood of 
the fort by the threats of Shave Head. 

Buckner took every precaution against surprise. 
Probably Shave Head’s scouts reported this 
vigilance to him; at any rate he had made no 
attack when, one bright July day, a dust rose in 
the east, far down the Arkansas Valley. Slowly, 
like a drifting cloud, it came on, and under its rifts 
a long line of horsemen appeared, now plainly seen 
now floating in fantastic mirage shapes, according 
to the changing freaks of the refracted light. 

“The Comanches! And a-comin’ in broad day- 
light at that!” said a soldier. 

“No,” said a plainsman, ‘didn’t you see the 
sunshine on their gun-barrels and on their 
Grimsley saddles? It’s troops.”’ 

Half an hour later a large, squarely-built 
officer, riding at the head of the column, dis- 
mounted from his sixteen-hand white horse, and 
was warmly welcomed by Captain Buckner. 
This was Major Sanderson, commanding an 
expeditionary squadron of the Mounted Rifles, 
and with him were Captains John G. Walker, 
Murray Morris, Thomas Claiborne and other 
company officers. 

The opportune arrival of the squadron was 
purely accidental, but the Comanches could not 
know that. Before sunset of that day a proposal 
of peace came from Shave Head. 

Our great council tent was pitched on the 
prairie, and on the appointed day Shave Head 
arrived with some twenty of his sub-chiefs and 
head men. They all took their seats, the chief at 
the upper end of the tent, his followers on each 
side, while Captain Buckner sat by the door, and 
I, by his invitation, occupied a seat near him. A 
few of the officers of the squadron were present, 
and the interpreter, a good-looking white youth, 
sat midway in the tent. 

The hard faces of the Indians—a stalwart lot 
—had been freshly painted for the occasion. 
Hawks’ feathers were stuck about their heads. 
Their bodies were scantily clad after the Coman- 





chief in all good feeling that this is the Comanche 
country ; that the land and the water, the buffalo, 
the antelope, the mustangs—all, all belong to the 
Comanches, and have always belonged to our 
forefathers. The Great Father at Washington 
has no business here—no right to build forts and 
put soldiers in them. And I tell you, too, that 
by a former treaty the Comanches were promised 
annuities of flour, bacon, sugar, coffee, red cloth, 
blankets, ammunition, ete. None have been 
delivered this year. ‘The Comanches are not 
children.” 

“Tell him,” said Buckner to the interpreter, 
| “that the government will enlarge this post, and 
| will soon establish others in this country.” 

Shave Head scowled, but recovered himself 





SHAVE 





HEAD RATIFIES 


Company. 


| arms and was silent. 

He did not even glance at his companions for 
counsel or support at this supreme moment. 
Peace or war hung upon his answer, and his 
face, grave and haggard from the struggle within 
him, was a study for an artist. Military posts 
meant the coming of the white settler, and before 
his mind’s eye there might well rise a vision of 
his then fair and teeming hunting-grounds over- 
run by the palefaces and whitening with the 
bones of the buffalo. 
| Possibly Shave Head had meant war earlier. 

But the arrival of the Mounted Rifles had been a 
surprise ; his big village, with all the women and 
| children, the aged and decrepit of the tribe, and 
the great horse herds, was but a short distance 


TREATY. 


THE 





“IT must, however,” he said, “remind the white | to his terms would do, the old chief folded his | face wore a rather ludicrous expression of aston- 


ishment and then of distress as the rest of the 
Indians began to follow Shave Head’s example. 
But it was good policy to submit, and he did. 
But I, after being honored by Shave Head’s hug, 
escaped to the house, where Captain Buckner 
was soon calling for water and towels. 

On the day after the treaty the Comanches 
struck their lodges, and forded the river within 
full view of the fort. Bucks crossed on mettle- 
some war-stallions, and slowly disappeared. 
Squaws went astride of sober-gaited horses that 
trailed long lodge-poles which swayed under the 
weight of the roomy willow baskets or the raw- 
hide pouches that were packed indiscriminately 
with staring papooses, and all manner of Indian 
household gods and effects. Heavily laden pack- 
mules and horses were led by screaming, chatter- 
ing women, or driven by the mingled hissing, 
grunting and yelling of lads and girls mounted 
on active ponies. Herds of neighing horses, 
swarms of barking, howling dogs—all were 
mingled and all splashed confusedly in the wide, 
shallow stream. 

It was a motley procession, miles in length, and 
was several hours in passing. Not the least of 
its picturesque features was the immense herds 
of horses—black, bay, white, sorrel, dun, piebald 
or “‘paint.”” Their sleek coats and waving manes 
and tails fairly flashed in the sunlight with 
kaleidoscopic effects as the thousands upon thou- 
sands of them moved across the plain. 

These herds, besides carrying the tribe, formed 
a food supply when game was scarce, and alter- 
nated with dog meat as a change of diet after a 
“surround” and a surfeit of buffalo. 

The ten thousand Comanches of Shave Head’s 
band who passed that day were going to the 
buffalo-grounds north of the river, and we watched 
them with much doubt that people so gallant and 
so prosperous, in their way, could allow them- 
selves to be gradually forced into a settled life 
without fighting for their old habits of existence. 

Four years passed before I saw Shave Head 
again. Then I went into the upper Arkansas 
country again—this time in company with Bent’s 
ox-train of twenty-five wagons, for the Santa Fé 
trail, as far as it followed the valley, was the 
best route to and from my favorite hunting- 
grounds about Pike’s Peak. 

The Kiowas and ‘Cheyennes had committed 
depredations that year, and it was reported that 
the Comanches were implicated in certain massa- 
cres. We were not greatly surprised, therefore, 
when one day, as the train was moving up the 
broad valley, several hundred mounted Indians 
appeared on the hills a mile to the north, and 
immediately charged toward us. Fortunately 
the ground was smooth, and our train could be 
hurriedly ‘‘corralled.” 

The wagon in advance was first halted; those 
behind it came forward on the right and left; 
each partially lapped the one in front; the other 
wagons were similarly drawn up, but so as to 
make a half-circle to the rear on each side; the 
hindmost wagon closed the “corral,” or hollow 
circle. Thus quickly we formed a compact 


che fashion; buffalo robes hung loosely from the | instantly and, bowing his head, was about to | 


bare shoulders of some, while others wore the | speak when Captain Buckner went on: “Tell 


south of the river, where the squadron could | barricade, within which the train animals were 
strike them before escape was possible. Wiser | penned. From such corrals plainsmen in early 





usual leather jerkin. 
All were in leggings and moccasins of fringed 


leather, but their sinewy thighs were bare from | 


breech-clout to knee. Over the shoulder of each 
one was slung an unstrung bow in its case of 
cougar-skin, with a well-stocked. quiver of the 
same material attached. 

It cannot be said that the Indians of the plains 
were a handsome race, but certainly many of 
them were grand-looking men. A strong sense 
of valor and pride was obvious in the stately 
forms and immobile faces of these wild Coman- 
ches, ranged like statues of iron against the 
white canvas of the tent walls. 

The most insignificant of them in stature was 
old Shave Head himself. His thin locks hung 
about his ears, and his rather small face—the 
only one unstained by paint—was furrowed by 
age. But his glance was like the eagle’s, and in 
his bearing was the unmistakable something that 
marks a born king of men. 

The old chief took a lighted pipe, blew a puff 
of smoke straight upward, another downward 
upon the ground, then a puff to each of the four 
cardinal points of the compass, all with an air of 
deep reverence, while he muttered in a guttural 
monotone something that was evidently an invo- 
cation to the Great Spirit. 


expressing his regret at the late troubles, and 
assuring the white chief that the Comanches 
wanted peace and friendship with the whites. 


c He then began the | 
business by politely addressing Captain Buckner, | 


| him the government will send no more annuities 
| to the Comanches till they mend their behavior, 
and cease killing and robbing white people.” 

Shave Head made another bow and attempted 
| to speak again, but Captain Buckner was not in 
| a mood to be interrupted. 
| “Say to him,” he continued, “that we are 
determined to put a stop to robbery and murder, 
and if any more of these crimes are committed 
| by his people the government will send soldiers 
| enough to wipe out the whole tribe. The govern- 
|ment will deal kindly with the Comanches if 
they behave themselves properly. If not, they 
| will be punished.” 

Again bending his head low, Shave Head 
answered earnestly, defending his tribe against 
the charge of killing and plundering whites, and 
reiterating his desire to live in peace with the 
Great Father. He still protested, however, against 
the building of forts in his country, and on this 
head he spoke long and warmly, though in a 
conversational tone and with perfect _ self- 
control. 

His talk, which rose to eloquence at times, was 
a review of the whole Indian question from the 
Comanche point of view, and in mastery of the 
subject-matter, as well as in a certain stateliness 
and grace of manner and expression, it might 
stand as not a bad model for any international 
council-board. But skill in speech was useless 
then, and when Captain Buckner said, kindly but 
firmly, that nothing short of absolute submission 


of the whites, and probably thought additional 
troops were near. 
was to signify his acceptance of the terms. 

Each of the conditions, including minor matters 
not mentioned here, was gone over and clearly 
re-stated by Captain Buckner, and the treaty of 
peace was an accomplished fact. 

But Shave Head was not done. Suave and 
deferential hitherto, his manner now changed. 





|p ; : : . 
into bronze while, without moving from his seat, 


he announced the new treaty to his sub-chiefs | 
and head men, and warned them to govern them- ! 


selves accordingly. 
| These had sat stolid and expressionless during 
the long discussion, and he had seemed to forget 
their presence, but his keen eyes now sought each 
| swart face, and his measured, half-hissed sentences 
| fell like the strokes of a whip-lash, command and 
| threatenings in every stern intonation. It may 
| have been a piece of clever acting, but to the 
| whites present it appeared real and surely the 
| voice of the master. Though the warriors wore 
sullen looks, and shot fierce glances toward 
Buckner, there was no word of dissent. This 
| silent acquiescence seemed proof sufficient that 
| Shave Head’s will was law to his people. 

When the treaty had been thus made the old 
| chief rose, advanced toward Captain Buckner, 
|and threw his arms around him in a friendly 
}embrace of ratification. Buckner’s handsome 





than his people, he knew something of the power | 


So when he spoke at last it | 
| sheered off right and left, just out of range, and 


Lifting his head, his features seemed to harden | 
|on, but we’d better hold our fire till they come 


days often fought desperate conflicts with the 
savages. 
A wild yell rose from the Indians as they 


began to circle around the train. Past master in 
Indian warfare and man of iron as Bent was, 
there was a trace of excitement in his usually 


| calm exterior when, after a careful survey with 


his field-glass, he crossed the corral to my ambu- 
lance and said: 
“Boys, these Comanches have their war-paint 


close up.” 

“Very well, Bent. We don’t want to waste 
ammunition. What band are they?” 

“Shave Head’s,” said he. ‘“‘But Shave Head 
is not with them. The young chief in command 
of the party is the biggest rascal in the Comanche 
nation.” 

“Has Shave Head 
Buckner ?” I asked. 

**T don’t know about that. All I know is that 
this must be Shave Head’s band.” 

I watched their oncoming with much curiosity 
and interest. Indeed, it was a spectacular dis- 
play of fine horsemanship. These’ wild men 
went careering around us, charging, changing 
front and wheeling in evolutions as if moved by 
a single spirit, yet they always kept their distance. 

After having tried in vain to draw our fire by 
these tactics, they finally gathered in a body on 
the south of our position, still barely out of our 


broken his treaty with 
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range. ‘There seemed to be a consultation among | the direction of his camp, his long, trailing lariat | “If Uncle Nathan promised Uncle Adrian the 
the group about one who was plainly their young | leaving a crepitous hissing on the still air as it | overcoat, it must have been during those last 
chief; then two Indians galloped off and over | glided, snakelike, over the thin grass of the | weeks when Uncle Nathan was half-unconscious. 


the hills to’the north, while most of the main 


body dismounted. Some squatted in circles on | 


gravelly mesa. 
And so that gallant man—I could almost say 


Uncle Adrian probably asked for the coat, and 
Uncle Nathan said ‘Yes,’ without half knowing 


the grass for a smoke of kinnikinic, some went | that gallant gentleman—went beyond my eyes | what he said. Uncle Nathan wouldn’t want you 


to the river to water their horses, others lay on 
their backs singing snatches of war-songs, and 
so things went until the sun was sinking toward 
the west. 

Then a number of small dark objects appeared 
on the northern sky-line near where the two 


messengers had vanished some hours before. | 


These specks rapidly grew into a second column 
of Indians, who came thundering down the hills, 


the white froth at their bridle-bits and the meas- | 


ured snorting of their blown horses showing that 
they had ridden fast and far. 

Sweeping in a detour past our train, they 
joined the besiegers, who now were remounted, 
and had evidently been waiting for this reinforce- 
ment. We watched the array with the intensity 
of men who expected to be selling their lives as 
dearly as possible within a little while. 

The young chief was cantering to and fro 
among his warriors, and the line was being 
formed, when a single horseman, coming up on a 
run from the south, suddenly appeared on the 
seene. ‘The hum and movement of preparation, 
emphasized by an occasional war-whoop by some 





for the last time. I cannot think of him, the 
wise, foresighted, stern little man, holding his | 
savages to obedience by pure force of his will 
and his wisdom, without regretting his fate as | 
that of a statesman who, with a chance, might | 
| have distinguished himself on some great stage of 
| civilization. His nocturnal ride with me was no 
doubt for the purpose of seeing the train safely | 
beyond a point where a winding ravine rendered 
a corral of the wagons impossible, and where he 
probably had reason to think we might be 


| intercepted by his braves and their Cheyenne 


confederates. Henry C. KING. | 


2 
* 





Uncle Nathan’s Overcoat. 


»I RTH stood by the kitchen. stove, 
and with two sticks lifted and 
soused the garment that was being | 
dyed in the hot black liquid con- | 
a tained in a large pan. 

*T suppose Uncle Adrian would be pleased to 








enthusiastic brave, suddenly ceased, and the 
column became still as this solitary rider galloped | 
to the front, halted, and called the young chief to | 
him. 

There was nothing in the newcomer’s appear- 
ance to distinguish him specially from the other | 
Indians, but as he rode down the line, followed | 
very tamely by the young chief, it was easy to | 
see that here was a ranking commander. Soon | 
afterward the whole party of perhaps five hun- | 
dred Indians drew off under this new leader, | 





see me now,” murmured the girl. “He never 
liked it beeause Uncle 
Nathan let me have a red 
plaid dress. But 1 don’t 
mind dyeing it, for Uncle 
Nathan’s sake.” 

A boy of about eleven, 
who came quietly in through 
the outside kitchen door, 
looked at the bubbling dress 
with interest. ‘‘Let me poke 


and disappeared beyond the river to the south. it, Mirth,” he said, and the 
Afain we breathed free, though we had strong | girl allowed him to use the 
suspicion that the Indians had vanished for the | sticks. 

present with intent to attack us during the night. “Mirth,” asked the boy, 
Therefore we resolved to go on under cover of | “do you like to make your 


to give away any of his things that you’d rather 
keep. You know he wouldn’t.’”’ 

Mirth comforted her aunt, and went away to 
hang the dyed dress in the yard. The girl’s 
heart was full to bursting. She rinsed and hung 
out her dress hastily. Then she ran into the 
house and up-stairs to a clothes-closet. She 
opened its door, and went in with reverent feet. 

Uncle Nathan’s big overcoat hung there. It 
was a much finer overcoat than Uncle Nathan 
would ever have felt able to buy for himself. It 
had a fur collar, and was a beautiful, thick, long 
garment that had been a gift from a man who 
had onee, when in sore trouble, been helped by 
Uncle Nathan. After removing to a city, the 
formerly needy man had founded a prosperous 
business, and in gratitude had sent Uncle Nathan 
the beautiful overcoat. Aunt Phylena and Mirth 
had taken great happiness in seeing him wear it. 

The sight of the overcoat now smote Mirth 
with the pang that those know to whom death 
has become real for the first time. She remem- 
bered how often she had helped Uncle Nathan 
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you, Nathan?’ and he answered, ‘Yes,’ just as 
he would have given anything, for he only 
half understood. ‘That’s the way it was, 
wasn’t it?” 

Uncle Adrian frowned. Mirth had too well 
divined the truth. ‘It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how it was,” he declared, gruffly. ‘Nathan 
was my brother, and: he took care of you out of 
charity, because you were Phylena’s niece. It’s 
usually the way with folks that are brought up 
on charity, to set up their wills as if they had as 
much right as anybody! I tell you, I’ve got a 
good right to that overcoat, and if you don’t give 
it to me I'll have the law on you!” 

Mirth quailed a little. She knew nothing of 
law. She did not know whether Uncle Adrian 
had any legal right to the overcoat or not. 

Aunt Phylena came and put a hand on Mirth’s 
arm. ‘‘We’d better let him have it, Mirth,” 
whispered the old lady, trembling. ‘‘”I'won’t do 
any good to talk. Just let him have it.’’ 

“T can’t! I ean’t!” cried Mirth. 

**You’d better !’’ threatened her uncle. 

Mirth drew the key of the clothes-closet out of 
her pocket. Her face was working with grief. 
She dropped the key into Uncle Adrian’s out- 
stretched hand. Aunt Phylena had sunk into a 
chair, and was softly sobbing. 

“The coat’s in the closet up-stairs,” said 


into the coat, drawing the fur collar lovingly | Mirth, with an effort, 
about hisneck. Uncle Nathanand Aunt Phylena 


darkness. 


The day had been hot, and the masses of illumi- | pretty red !” 


nated cloud that stretched, like a tumbled sea of 
molten gold, across the sunset sky thickened to a | 
dull blackness as night came on and spread 
threateningly above us. Under cover of the 
early gloom our wagons moved out as silently as 
possible, the fires being left burning to make it 
appear that we were still in camp. 

Bent rode ahead. By agreement with him, I 
brought up the rear with my little party to guard 
against surprise from that quarter. At the sides 
of the wagons, each drawn by six pairs of mam- | 
moth Texas oxen, walked the Shawnee Indian | 
teamsters, fine, strapping fellows, skilled drivers, | 
dead shots and great lovers of a scrimmage, their 
Hawken rifles swinging against the wagon-bows 
within handy reach. 

‘There was an oppressive stillness in the sultry | 
air, a gloomy silence, on which the creaking and | 
lurching of the great wagons or the occasional 
loud sereech of a dry axle broke with startling | 
distinctness, threatening to betray us for miles 
around. 

About an hour after leaving camp, riding alone 
in the rear, | was greatly surprised to find beside | 
me a single Indian on a pacing mule, who| 
appeared as suddenly and silently as if he had | 
dropped from the clouds, and had quietly taken 
his place at my side without speaking. There 
was an awkward moment; then my mysterious 
companion turned toward me, and with a little | 
bow said, “Shave Head,” at the same time | 
offering his hand. 

Letting go my clutch on the revolver at my 
belt, [ shook hands right heartily with the old 


| 
| 


dress black? It was sucha 

Mirth’s lips trembled. “I 
don’t believe you and | 
begrudge anything we can 
do to show respect to 
Uncle Nathan, Wesley,’’ she 
answered. “I shouldn’t feel 
as if | wanted to wear red, 
now that he’s dead.” 

Wesley nodded 
fully. 

A short old lady, dark- 
eyed and white-haired, came 
into the kitehen through the 
door from one of the outer 
rooms. 

“T thought you were hav- 
ing a nap, Aunt Phylena,” 
said Mirth, anxiously. “Wes- 
ley and I were trying not to 
disturb you.” 

“IT lay down,  butl 
couldn’t sleep,” responded 
the aunt. 

She was Uncle Nathan’s 
widow. For forty-one years 
she and he had lived happily 
together, until, a week before this, Uncle Nathan | had been for ten years almost father and mother 
had peacefully died, with his hand in his wife’s. to Mirth and Wesley, who were the orphan 

“Mirth,” began Aunt Phylena, after watching children of their aunt’s younger brother. 
the girl a few minutes, ‘‘there’s something I want Mirth put her arms around Uncle Nathan’s 
to tell you.” The old lady’s voice trembled, | overcoat, and gathered it to her heart. ‘Uncle 
and Mirth left the stove. | Adrian can’t have it!” she cried. ‘“‘He isn’t 

“What is it?” the girl questioned, gently. 

“Your Uncle Adrian has sent word that before | one of Uncle Nathan’s things!” 


SOrrow- 


MIRTH HELPED HIM INTO THE COAT. 


| worthy to wear it! He isn’t worthy to touch | 


chief, whom the darkness had prevented me from | Nathan died Nathan told him he could have the 


recognizing. He then said, in very good Spanish, | 
“IT remember you as having been present at the | 
Fort Atkinson treaty, four years ago.” 

I asked him if the Indians who had detained | 
us that day were of his band. 

“Some Comanches and some Cheyennes,” he | 
said. | 

I reminded him that such misbehavior did not | 
look as though his bucks regarded the treaty. | 
To this he made no reply. 

**May I ask where your village is?” said I. 

He pointed south in the direction taken by the 
Indians when they left the valley. 

We then entered into general talk for some 
moments, Shave Head speaking of the game, 
especially of the diminishing numbers of the 
buffalo. He said, with a tone and gesture of 
sadness, *“The buffalo and the Comanches will 
pass away together.” 

‘‘Where are your young men to-night?” asked 
I, finally, for it was evident that as our night | 
march had become known to Shave Head, his | 
warriors most likely knew of it also. 

He did not speak for some moments. ‘Then, | 
laying his hand on his breast, he said, “I am 


parlor clock,’’ said Aunt Phylena. “Of course | 
Adrian ought to have some keepsake to remember 
Nathan by. You’d just as lief let Uncle Adrian 
take the clock, hadn’t you, Mirth ?” 

“If you want to, Aunt Phylena,” returned 
Mirth, briefly. 

Uncle Adrian was a very different person from | 
his brother Nathan. It seemed to Mirth that 
hard, grasping Uncle Adrian might have asked 
for something else than the pretty mantel-clock 
that he knew Aunt Phylena prized, who had so 
few pretty things. 

“I know Adrian doesn’t like it that Nathan 
always insisted on having the deed to this property 
made in my name,” continued Aunt Phylena, her 
voice still trembling; ‘‘ Adrian told Nathan so.” 

“There, Aunt Phylena!” rejoined Mirth, | 
soothingly. ‘‘Unele Adrian has property enough | 
of his own, and he can’t touch yours. Don’t | 
worry.” 

Aunt Phylena did not seem entirely comforted. 
‘“*There’s another thing,”’ she quavered. ‘Adrian 
says he was promised Nathan’s big overcoat.” 
Aunt Phylena’s composure entirely gave way. 

“I—I did want to keep Nathan’s clothes,—at 





Bent’s friend, and your friend also. Bent did a| least for a while, till I felt I could part with 
kindness to my people once. As for you, I | them,” the old lady sobbed. ‘Seems as though | 
embraced you at Fort Atkinson. I knew you | couldn’t bear to see any one else wearing Nathan’s 


Through her blurred eyes she saw something 
that she took at first to be a white thread on the 
overcoat. 








It was a single white hair, one that | 


had fallen from Uncle Nathan’s good old white | 


head, and had all unwittingly been left on the 
coat when he had carefully brushed it and hung 
it up for the last time. 

Somehow the sight of the white hair pierced 
Mirth’s heart. She put her brown young head 
down on the overcoat’s folds. ‘‘O Uncle Nathan! 
Uncle Nathan! I want you back! I want 
you!’’ she sobbed. 

After a while she softly came out of the 





clothes-closet and locked its door, putting the | 


key into her pocket. 
Uncle Adrian came the next day. 
the parlor clock without difficulty. 


He obtained 
When he 


spoke to Aunt Phylena about Nathan’s overcoat, | 


the old Jady’s chin trembled pitifully. She was 
very much afraid of Adrian. 

“I—I was hoping I could keep Nathan’s 
things,” faltered Aunt Phylena. ‘I —” 

Her distressed eyes looked appealingly at 
Mirth, and the girl spoke. 

**Aunt Phylena feels that she couldn’t bear to 


| what the grange did.’ 
| time! 


Uncle Adrian walked up-stairs. He came 
down with the overcoat on 
his arm. He would have 
said good-by, but no one was 
in the little sitting-room, and 
he went away with the clock 
and the coat. 

The first time that Mirth 
saw Uncle Adrian wearing 
the overcoat, she was in a 
grocery-store. His sudden 
entrance startled her so that 
she had to exercise all her 
self-control to keep from 
erying. She hoped the 
grocery clerk did not notice 
her agitation, and she hurried 
from the store as soon as 
possible. 

It seemed to Mirth after 
that as if Uncle Adrian took 
especial pains to wear the 
overcoat where she and her 
aunt could see it. The first 
time he came on an errand to 
Aunt Phylena’s he wore the 
overcoat, and Mirth inwardly 
accused him of intentional 
cruelty when she saw how 
the widow silently shrank 
and trembled. 

One day Aunt Phylena 
said wistfully to Mirth, “I 
b’lieve Adrian must have 
thought a sight more of 
Nathan than we supposed 
he did, don’t you, Mirth? 
Adrian seems so fond of 

, Nathan’s coat now. I s’pose 
he did really love _ Nathan. 
I wish he’d shown it plainer 
while his brother lived.” She 
looked at her niece, but 
Mirth avoided the glance. 

She had no faith in Aunt Phylena’s theory. 
Neither Mirth nor her aunt had told any 

one of Uncle Adrian’s conduct in the matter. 

The people who had been used to seeing old 

Uncle Nathan wear the coat recognized it now, 

for it was a noticeably fine one. Adrian was 

proud of it at first, but he began to have experi- 
ences of which Aunt Phylena and Mirth knew 
nothing. 

One day he went into a hardware store to get 
some nails. He walked to the back of the store 
to pick the nails from the bins. As he was 


| picking, he heard a clerk say cautiously to a 


customer : 

“Didn’t I come near making a mistake, though! 
Of course I knew that old Nathan Whitney’s 
dead, but that’s his brother that came in just 
now, and he’s got white hair, too; and that 
overcoat makes him look so much like Uncle 
Nathan that I forgot, and I was just going to 
say, ‘Uncle Nathan, won’t you lend me your 
agricultural paper this week? I want to see 
But I just remembered in 
Catch me asking Adrian Whitney to lend 
mea paper! Never knew him to lend anything. 
Now Uncle Nathan Whitney was the kindest, 
most obliging old man! Different kinds of men 


| sometimes get inside the same coat!” 


| 


. Angry, keen-eared old Adrian Whitney stood 
up beside the bins, looked fiercely toward the 
front of the store, then brought forward his 
nails. The unsuspicious clerk put them into 
a bag, and without a word Uncle Adrian went 


see anybody else wearing Uncle Nathan’s clothes, | away. 


and—and I feel so, too,’’ said Mirth, quietly. 


“We can’t let you have his overcoat, Uncle | through a village side-street. 


Adrian.”’ 


Another time he wore the overcoat when going 
Out of one of the 
little houses ran a four-year-old girl. Calling 


were here; my riders brought me word that you | overcoat! But Adrian has talked so cross about 

were hunting here again.” | my having the property in my name, and —” | mine!” he asserted, stormily. “It’s a gift my | into his hand a cooky, made in the shape of a 
But he gave me no explanation of the conduct | ‘Aunt Phylena,” huskily begged Mirth, ‘don't | brother Nathan gave me before he died! It’s| horse. The child looked up into Adrian’s face, 

of his band. Probably the young chief had ven- | ery. Uncle Adrian sha’n’t have Uncle Nathan’s | mine!”? and her expression of happiness changed to one 

tured on something like mutiny. | overcoat !”” “Wasn't it this way?” asked Mirth. “Uncle | of fright at the sight of the unfamiliar features 
Soon after this he halted, shook my hand) “I don’t see how you can help it,” sobbed | Nathan was lying almost unconscious, as he was | within the frame of white hair. She ran away 

again, turned his mule, and with a courteous, | Aunt Phylena. | so many days before he died, and you said to | without saying a word. 

“Adios, senor,” paced away in the darkness in| “I will help it,” maintained Mirth, stoutly. him, ‘You'll give me your nice overcoat, won’t| It did not need the apology of the mother, who 


Uncle Adrian flushed with anger. “It’s | gleefully, the child rushed to Adrian and thrust 
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came to the door, to tell Adrian what was the 
matter : 

“The child was so fond of your brother, sir. 
He was so good! Always a pleasant word for 
the childer. You'll excuse my Ann, sir. 
too little to know about death.” 

The confiding touch of the child’s small hand 
on his own, and the succeeding fright and 
shrinking in her eyes, stayed with Adrian 
Whitney all that day, and he found himself 
considering whether Nathan would have eaten 
the cooky horse, instead of tossing it away. 
Why had children liked Nathan ? 


One evening, some months after his brother's | 
death, Adrian was at the railroad station, looking | 
He | 
wore the overcoat, and the light from the freight- | 
agent’s lantern struck Adrian’s white hair, as he | 


after some freight that he had received. 


piled his freight into his wagon. A train came 


She’s | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| something in Uncle Adrian’s face that reminded 
| her of Uncle Nathan. ‘Tears were in her eyes, 
and the next instant Uncle Adrian’s arms were 
around her, and they were weeping together. 

| “T aint worthy of his coat, Mirth! No, I 
| aint!” exclaimed the old man. 

| Aunt Phylena and Mirth stood at the window 
| and watched him tenderly as he passed along the 


| road and out of sight. 
Mary E. BAMFoRD. 
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AT THE BEACH. 
Fanned by the strong winds of the freshening 
breeze, 
I feel new life through all my being flow, 
The unworn healing of the mighty deep, 
The solemn benediction of the seas. 
Augustus Mendon Lord. 


9 ——_—____ 


in, and a passenger alighted, and, rushing to | 


Uncle Adrian, shook him heartily by the hand. 
The newcomer was the man who had given 
Uncle Nathan the overcoat. 

“Why, Uncle Nathan! I’m so glad!’ exclaimed 
the newcomer. “I’ve been West on a long 


trip and when I came back to our city day | 


before yesterday, I heard that you’d been sick. 
Somebody said it seemed as though he’d heard 
you were dead, but I told them I guessed it 
wasn’t so. The first minute I could, I took the 
train and came right up here. | was going to 
your house, but I saw you here in the lantern 
light, and ran to you! Oh, I haven’t forgotten 
how you saved me from bankruptey, Uncle 
Nathan! I'll never forget that, never! I’m 
glad to find you well! I’ve been worrying all the 
way about you.” 

Adrian Whitney turned so that his face showed 
in the light. ‘I’m not Nathan,” he said; “I’m 
his brother.” 

The newcomer looked, and dropped Adrian’s 
hand. There was a silence. 

“Nathan is dead,” said Adrian, coldly. 

The other man caught hold of the cart to 
steady himself. 

“Nathan’s dead,’ repeated Adrian Whitney, 
slowly, “and judging from all the things I’ve 
heard, I think that most folks would have been 
better pleased if it’d been me that had died. I 
don’t blame them much.” 

The other man did not listen. ‘*Nathan Whit- 
ney dead!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I wish I could have 
seen him again! I wish I could have seen 
him!” 

The freight-agent come forward with Adrian’s 
last box. 

“You’d best ride home with me,” said Adrian 
to his brother’s friend. 

“Thank you, I will. 
your brother’s death. 
to me!” 

The wagon rattled over the railroad tracks and 
far up a street, before either man spoke. 

“You’ve put up a stone at his grave, I sup- 
pose ?” asked the newcomer. 

“No,” responded Adrian, “I think Phylena’s 
saving money for that.” 

“I wonder if she’d let me put the stone there?” 
ventured his companion. 

“You can ask her to-morrow,” returned Adrian. 

Not long afterward a white stone, more beau- 
tiful than any that Aunt Phylena was able to 
purchase, stood at the head of her husband’s 
grave. ‘The stone was not altogether the gift 
of the friend, however. Adrian Whitney had 
insisted on meeting half the expense himself. 

Some weeks after the setting up of the stone, 
Unele Adrian came to Aunt Phylena’s. He bore 
two packages. 
undid one package and took out Uncle Nathan’s 
overcoat. Mirth looked on in amazement. 

“I’ve brushed the coat clean, and sponged it 
as well as I could, Phylena,” said Uncle Adrian, 
humbly. 


I want to know all about 
He was a good friend 


see me wear it. I’m not anyways worthy to wear 
I didn’t know it before, but I know it now. | 


it. 
I’ve heard enough to make me know it. 
I’ve brought back the clock.” 

“Adrian,” began Aunt Phylena, her old fingers 
trembling as they touched the coat he had laid in 
her lap, ‘“‘you mustn’t. No, you must keep the 
clock ! 
but I’ve come to think that Nathan would prob- 
ably like it better for you to have the good of 
the coat rather than have it hanging uselessly in 
the closet. You—you’re different from what 
you used to be, Adrian. I saw that you were 
different when you helped put up the stone at 
Nathan’s grave.” 

Aunt Phylena stopped. She had seen a won- 
derful thing. The hard lines of Uncle Adrian’s 
face were all broken, and his features were 
quivering with emotion. 

“I’m trying to be different,” he faltered. “I 
didn’t know what sort of a man I was, till I 
began to wear Nathan’s coat.” 

He moved toward the door. ‘*Good-by,” he 
said; but Aunt Phylena stopped him. 

**No,”’ remonstrated the old lady, “‘you’re not 
xoing this way, Adrian! I want you to have 
the clock. I know your wife likes it. And you 
must take the coat, too. I’m sure Nathan would 
wish you to, now. Mirth, don’t you want to 
come and help your uncle into the coat ?’’ 

Mirth came forward. She held up the coat. 
Unele Adrian looked at her to see if she really 
meant it. Then he put his arms into the sleeves, 
and she drew the collar around his neck, as she 
used to do for Uncle Nathan. 


And 


I was hurt about the overcoat at first, | 


There was | 


Don and Sandy. 


the morning of the day “‘the big 
blizzard” burst upon the Western 
prairies with such destructive sudden- 
“ness and fury, Alexander Stewart, a 
boy of fourteen, started to visit some 
traps he had set several miles up the 
deep, wooded ravine by the side of which his 
mother’s house stood. He took a field-glass and 
his rifle with him in the hope of finding a deer. 





“THEN 


| His brother Donald, two years older, went off | 
In the sitting-room he carefully | with his ox-team in another direction for a load thought. With all the haste he could make, he was 
|nearly an hour in reaching the house of Sam 


| of wood. 


The lads, Don and Sandy, as they were called, | 


had come from Scotland two years before, and 
| settled with their parents in a thinly-peopled part 


Their father died the winter after their arrival 
in the country, leaving his family in poor cireum- 
stances. 
and reaped a harvest, the second autumn, which 

placed their mother above fear of want. 
They were not content with this, and were 


| } 


| constantly working and planning for her benefit. | 


in hunting and trapping, at which they had | 
already earned a good many dollars and added 
materially to her comforts. 

Don did not get home with his wood until | 
nearly noon, when snow had begun to fall. At | 
first it came in broad, soft flakes which fluttered 
almost perpendicularly downward through the 
still air. 

Don ate his dinner, and sawed wood for nearly 
an hour afterward without the least feeling of | 
uneasiness on his brother’s account. | 

Gradually the flakes became smaller and fell 
more thickly. But Don was not aroused until a 
eurrent of colder air sent the snow whirling and | 
eddying about his head. ‘Then he cast a sudden | 
apprehensive look around, withdrew his saw | 
from a half-cut block, and hastily entered the | 
house. 

**Mother,”’ he said, “I think I’ll take the pony | 
| and ride up tae meet Sandy.” 

“You'll do weel, then, laddie,” she assented, 
after going to the window to look out. ‘The | 
| show seems to be thickenin’, an’ I dread Sandy’ll | 
be wearied walkin’ sae far through it.’’ | 
| Don quickly drew on a heavy overcoat, pulled | 
| his cap down over his ears, and was ready. | 
At the door he turned to say, “If I shouldna | 











A BURST 


But the boys took manfully to farming, | 





meet Sandy on this side o’ Sam Johnson’s house, 
we'll maybe stay there a’ night, should the storm 
no mend. Ye’ll no mind that, mother, will ye?” 

‘“‘Wherefore should I, laddie?” she responded, 
cheerfully. 
me here i’ the house, and Sandy filled the water- 
barrel the mornin’; sae I’ll be cozy enough if ye 
shouldna come hame for a week.” 

**“Good-by, then, mother,”’ called Don, closing 
the door behind him. 

A minute afterward he 
through the storm. 
his brother would follow homeward. Their traps 
were all set in the ravine—the farthest one some 
four miles up. After visiting it Sandy would 
ascend to the level of the prairie and come back 
along the edge of the ravine. 

Sam Johnson’s, two miles from theirs, was the 
only house by the way. Don was not without 


hope that Sandy might already have taken shelter 


there. 

The snow was now sifting down in fine sand- 
like particles. It came so thickly and so steadily 
that Don found it extremely hard to keep sight of 
the bushes which marked the course of the 
ravine, although he rode only a few yards from 
them. 


Gusts which drove the snow fiercely into his | 
face, blinding and half-suffocating him, were | 


becoming so frequent that he might well have 
trembled for his own safety had not his growing 














OF 


FLAME.” 


anxiety for his brother banished every other 


Johnson, who himself responded to Don’s knock. 
He held the door just far enough ajar to show 
his face, and cried, ‘‘Man, are ye crazy to be out 


“T know it’s made you feel bad to | ofthe far Northwest, near the Canadian boundary. | this day ?”’ 


**Have you seen aught of Sandy?” cried Don. 

““Aye—in the morning I saw him pass up. 
But never a sign of him since.” 

“The Lord save us!” cried Don, and turned 
away desperately. 

“Come in, boy, come in at once!” urged Sam, 
clutching at him. ‘‘You don’t know the risk 


This winter they were spending their spare time | you’re running. There’s no chance of finding him 


in this smother. You’ll only lose your own life.’’ 

“I'll ne’er come in till Sandy‘s safe,” cried 
Don, in a choking voice. The next instant he 
sprang to his saddle, lashed his horse and was 
out of sight. 

Sam stared blankly for a moment and then 
closed his door, against which the storm hurled 
itself savagely. 

Don kept the right course more by good fortune 
than his own guidance, although there were still 
brief lulls in the tempest during which he was 
able to clear his eyes and distinguish the bushes. 
How his heart leaped with joy when, at the end 
of perhaps half an hour, the pony came to a stop 
in the midst of a very avalanche of powdered 
snow ; and Sandy shouted, ‘*Weel done, Donnie! 
I kenned brawly ye’d come tae meet me this 
night if ye could.” 

The brothers had literally run against each 
other, and the younger now stood with a hand on 
the pony’s mane. 

“Q Sandy! Sandy dear!’’ gasped Don, leaning 
over to fling an arm round the boy’s neck. And 
then he cried, ‘‘Up wi’ ye behind me, lad ; there’s 
no a jiffy tae lose! Let’s back tae Sam Johnson’s 
while we may !” 


‘*There’s plenty 0’ food and fuel for | 


was galloping off | 
He knew exactly the course | 
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| turned; but seeing had become an impossibility. 

It was difficult even to breathe. Don bent his 
head to the pony’s mane. Sandy pressed his 
face against his brother’s back, while the pony 
struggled off through the boiling drifts. 

Scarcely a word was spoken; indeed, it would 
have been attempt to talk. 
Sandy called out in a despairing tone, “‘Ile’s no 
takin’ us tae Sam Johnson’s onyway; that’s 

| sure.” 

After what to them seemed hours of wandering 
the pony at last stood still. They lifted their 
heads, and found themselves close under the lee 
of a building. In an instant they had slipped to 
the ground, and went groping along the walls in 
search of an entrance. When the door was 
reached it opened to the latch, and they were 
under shelter. 
| The relief from the pounding of the storm was 
so delightful that the lads danced and shouted for 
| joy. They were in the snug, new cabin of a 

young homesteader who had gone away in autumn 
| to earn money for further improvements. It was 
| not more than a mile west of Sam Johnson’s, 
the nearest house. The simple furniture and 
| cooking utensils of the owner had been left in 
| their places. 

When they had ascertained this much the boys 
remembered their pony, and went out to bring 
| him under cover with themselves; but he had 

wandered off out of sight, and they dared not 
stir a step in search. 

*‘Weel, mother’s safe an’ comfortable, that’s 
one mercy,”’ remarked Don, as they shook the 
snow from their clothing. ‘An’ you're no lyin’ 
under the snow, that’s another,” he added, with 
a loving look at his brother. ‘But tell me about 
yersel’, lad. And where’s your rifle?” 

**There’s little to tell, Donnie. I found naught 
in thae traps, but I shot a deer. Then the snow 
came while I was dressin’ it. 1 took a bit of the 
meat wi’ me, and climbed up to the prairie, and 
it was then the blizzard burst on me. Someliow 
I laid down my gun and couldna find it after. 
*Deed, lad, I was almost in despair when you 
came.” 

The boys soon began to feel the need of a fire. 
There was a stove in the cabin, and a great heap 
of dry wood in a corner; but neither of them 
hada match. ‘They turned out their pockets one 
after another in dismay. ‘Then they searched the 
room as thoroughly as they could, but without 
success. ‘They found a lamp half-full of oil on a 
little shelf. It, too, was useless to them. 

So they had to resign themselves to cold, hunger 
and darkness; but they were devoutly thankful 
for mere shelter. 

They took possession of a straw mattress on 
the floor, and covered themselves with the single 
blanket which lay upon it. Don’s overcoat they 
wrapped around their feet; and so by lying close 
together, they managed to keep fairly comfortable 
and to get some sleep during the night. 

Shortly after dawn next morning the snowfall 
ceased, and severe cold set in. The wind raged 
more wildly than ever. Billows of drift swept 
the surface of the prairie, cutting off all chance 
of escape. No human being could have endured 
that icy tempest for many minutes; yet overhead 
the sky was cloudless and bright. 

After the boys had satisfied themselves that 
there were no matches in the cabin, they began 
to be very serious with fear of death by freezing. 
Don forced his heavy overcoat upon Sandy, and 
made the most of the blanket for himself. They 
moved rapidly about, clapped their hands and 
stamped their feet for warmth; but they were 
| soon suffering in spite of their efforts. 

As midday approached and the cold became 
more and more intense, the fear, of which neither 
spoke, began to show itself in both their faces. 
‘The temperature was many degrees below zero, 
and was rapidly becoming unendurable. The 
| sun shone in through the southern windows with 
| deceptive brightness, but the wind roared none 
| the less fiercely without. It did not come through 
| the walls as wind, yet it blew the unendurable 
cold into the cabin. 

| The lads were keeping sympathetically close 
together, but had not spoken for some time, when 
| Don broke the silence. 

“Sandy,” said he, laying a hand on his brother’s 
arm, “it’s o’ nae use me bidin’ here longer. I'll 
venture out for help.” 

Sandy burst at once into a storm of sobbing 
protests. ‘‘Nay, Donnie, nay!’ he cried, clutch- 
ing wildly at him; “tye shanna gang awa’ tae dee 
for me. We'll stay here an’ dee thegither.” 

“Think o’ mother, Sandy—think oc’ mother an’ 
be brave,” urged Don, struggling manfully to 
keep back his own tears. 

“I am thinkin’ o’ her,” sobbed Sandy, “an’ I 
ken well she’ll just dee if aught happens you.” 

“But naught will happen me, Sandy. Hark! 
the wind’s no sae loud, an’ see how bright the 
sun shines! I’ll win safe to Sam Johnson’s, and 
bring back help for you.” 

As he spoke Don took the blanket from his 
shoulders and wrapped it about Sandy. 

“Donnie, Donnie,” almost shrieked the boy, 
tearing off the blanket and trampling on it in his 
terror, “‘ye shanna gang oot. I ken well ye’re 
thinkin’ tae save me an’ perish yersel’; but I'll 
no stan’ it.” 

“Sandy, man, ye mustna dae that. Yemustna 
talk that way. If we both what’s tae 
become o’ mother? I may win safe tae Sam’s; 
but if I dinna, ye’ll hae the overcoat, an’ the 


useless to Once 


dee, 


Sandy clambered up, and the pony’s head was | blanket, and my coat, for I'll leave it wi’ ye, too 
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I'll rin hard and shanna need it. Sae ye’ll 
wrap yersel’ weel up an’ no freeze ; an’ there'll be 
at least ane o’ us tae care for mother.” 

Don began to unbutton his coat, but Sandy 
prevented him. Ona table near the window by 
which they were standing lay the field-glass Sandy 
had carried the day before. Don picked it up, 
scarcely aware he was doing so, and mechanically 
drew it from its case. 

It had been awarded to their father by the | 
Royal Humane Society for gallantry in saving | 
life, and he had prized it very highly. Don | 
thought of him now as he turned it nervously 
about in his hands. 

Suddenly a bright ray of sunlight was reflected | 
from it. In an instant a thought flashed into his | 
mind, which made him start violently and push 
his brother from him. 

“Dinna ye mind the day, Sandy, when our 
father showed us how the sun shining through 
these would scorch our hands and burn bits 0’ 
dry things in the garden ?” 

While speaking he began to unscrew the large 
lenses from their setting as swiftly as he could | 
with his benumbed fingers. | 

“Get paper, lad, quick, an’ we’ll hae fire in a | 
minute !” 

Sandy snatched an old newspaper from a heap 
on a shelf, and held it ready for his brother. 
Don placed the two lenses together as he remem- 
bered having seen his father do, and focused the 
sun’s rays on the paper. 





that small, intensely bright spot. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


without, while the temperature fell to forty 
degrees below zero; but by the middle of the 
next day the blizzard had spent its force, and 
they made their way home. 


Their mother, quite content in the belief that | 


they were safely housed at Sam Johnson’s, had 
suffered from nothing worse than loneliness 
during their absence. 

They found the pony comfortably installed in 
the ox-shed adjoining the stock-yard. How or 
when he got there they never knew. 

Fearful lest their mother might suffer from 
anxiety in case they were detained in absence at 
some future time, the boys made light of their 
experience in the storm, and said nothing of the 
means by which they procured fire. So, to this 
day, their mother has little idea of the peril they 
were in, and the narrowness of their escape. 

W. E. MACLELLAN. 
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Don Rodrigo. 


Experiences with a Runaway Horse. 





HE late Hon. James G. Blaine was 
personally so attractive or ‘‘magnetic”’ 
that Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans always turned out to hear him, 
though other politicians, as a rule, 





Almost as quickly as | could “‘draw’’ only the voters of their own party. | 
if touched by a match, smoke began to rise from | In Maine, at least, this was true. Hence, on the 


occasion of a certain mass-meeting, my cousin 


‘Halstead, he is a beauty!” cried Theodora. 
“Did you ever see such a pretty horse!” 

Halstead smiled triumphantly and sat in the 
wagon, while we walked around the horse or 
stood at various distances, looking at him. 

It was a finely-proportioned animal, of a very 
dark, almost black, chestnut color, sleek and 
glossy as an otter, of a noble bearing, with a 
good forehead and a full, intelligent eye. 
was no more than six years of age. One nostril 
was pink. He stood over fifteen hands high and 
was a superb creature. We were filled with 
wonder, indeed, as we looked him over. 

“Who did you trade with ?”’ eried Addison. 

“A man I ran across at the mass-meeting,” 
replied Halstead, demurely. 

“Don’t you know who it was?” I asked. 
| ‘No; I never saw him before,” said Halstead, 
langhing slightly. 

“But how much boot did you give? that’s the 
question,” said grandfather, not very well 
pleased. 

“No boot,” said Halstead. ‘“‘Swapped even.” 

‘What!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, incredu- 
lously. ‘The man wasn’t drunk, or wrong in 
any way, was he?’ 

“He seemed all right, sir,” replied Halstead, 
| still laughing. 








| Grandfather looked the horse over again, and | 


| serutinized his legs for spavins and ringbones. 
| There wasn’t a blemish on him. 

“Tsn’t he a fine one, sir?” Halstead demanded. 
‘‘He is much too fine,” answered grandfather, 
| and went into the house; but in the doorway he 


“Bring a pan an’ plenty o’ kindlin’!” com- | Halstead drove seven miles to hear a Republican | turned and said: ‘You had better look out for 


manded Don. 

Sandy sprang to obey. He fetched a 
frying-pan from the stove, and made shav- 
ings from a piece of dry board with his knife. 
‘Then he stood watching Don. 

But bitter disappointment awaited them. 
They soon found that they could produce 
no flame. Though the two lenses made a 
powerful burning-glass, the paper was not 
sufficiently inflammable. Hole after hole was 
burned through it, and through half a dozen 
folds of it together, but it refused to ignite. 
They sprinkled it with oil from the lamp; 
still it would not kindle. 

Sandy got a cartridge from his belt, which 
he had thrown on the table with the piece of 
venison and the glass when he entered the 
evening before, and picked the bullet out with 
his knife. They tried the powder again and 
again, both with the oiled paper and with 
shavings. 

It went off with a puff, almost as soon as 
the glass was held over it, but only black- 
ened and tossed aside whatever was placed 
near it. The boys were again in despair. 
The look which Sandy dreaded once more 
came into Don’s eyes. “It’s o’ nae: use, 
Sandy,” said he, sadly, ‘and I may as weel 
gang at once.” 

Sandy glanced desperately around. His eye 
fell on a piece of soiled cotton cloth hanging 
from a nail under the shelf on which the 
lamp had stood. - It was scorched and black- 
ened, and smelled of kerosene. Evidently it 
had long been used to wipe the lamp and its 
chimney. 

“Try this first at onyrate,” he said, as he 
took it from its nail and came slowly back to 
the window. 

Don listlessly held the lenses over it. A 
hole was burned, but no spark seemed to remain. 

“Just the same as a’ the other things,” he said, 
“and ye’re a’most frozen now, Sandy; I’m but 
wasting time.” 

The lads had taken off their gloves in their 
first eagerness, and Sandy’s fingers were literally 
stiffening with cold ; but he picked up the rag and 
took the glasses appealingly from Don. 

“Let me try just once, Donnie. Maybe if I 
blow hard while it’s smoking, it’ll burn.” 

Don looked on with hopeless eyes while Sandy 
crushed the cloth into a firm wad, and kept the 
rays of sunlight concentrated upon it until a hole 
was burned well into its heart. Smoke was 
issuing freely, when at last he raised it quickly 
to his lips and blew with all his might. 

One, two, three long breaths amid choking 
wreaths of smoke, and then a burst of flame so 
sudden and so startling that Sandy dropped the 
blazing rag to the floor. Don bent over it with a 
quick ery of joy, and tossed it into the waiting 
pan. 

In an instant they were both kneeling over it, 
feeding the precious flame with paper and bits of 
dry wood. Soon it was vigorous enough to be 
transferred to the stove, where more fuel. was 
quickly heaped upon it. 

Then the lads stood up and looked at each 
other. It was a long look, and ended in Sandy’s 
throwing his arms round Don’s neck. 

“My, but ye’re good, Donnie,” he said. ‘But 
ye needna hae thought 1 would take your clothes 
an’ let ye gang off tae dee alone.” 

“Surely ye would hae done it for mother’s 
sake, Sandy,” said Don, gently. 

“I just couldna,” replied Sandy. 
hae had tae gang wi’ ye.” . 

Half an hour afterward they were comfortably 
toasting themselves over a roaring fire, enjoying 
a hastily cooked meal of venison. 

Throughout the remainder of that day and the 
following night, the lads watched the fire and 
slept by turns. 

The wind and snow continued their battle 
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speech, although he wasa pronounced Democrat— 
and that at but eighteen years of age! 

The mass-meeting was held during the first 
week of August, an exceedingly busy time with 
us at the farm; for we were late with our haying 
that year and grain harvest was at hand. 

Halstead, and another cousin named Addison, 
and myself then lived at my grandfather’s place, 
in Oxford County. We had taken the home 
farm of the old gentleman on shares, and were 
carrying it on largely at our own risk. Grand- 
father advised us somewhat, but stood aloof from 
most of our operations. We had cattle and 
horses in our care and assumed to do with them 
about as we pleased, although we did not own 
them or the farm. 

Addison and I were then Republicans, or 
thought we were. Work was so pressing that 


we did not feel that we could go to the mass- | 


meeting. Somewhat late in the day, however, 
Halstead hitched up “Old Sol,” a horse which 
we most frequently drove single, in the road- 
wagon and set off to hear Mr. Blaine. He did 
not get back till we were at supper, about seven 
o’clock, when, glancing out of the windows as 
he drove toward the stable, we saw that he had 
in the shafts one of the handsomest horses I ever 
saw. 

**Why, I do believe he’s been swapping horses !” 
grandmother exclaimed, getting up from the 
table in sudden solicitude for Old Sol. 

“T believe so, too!” exclaimed Addison. 

Weall started up, and Halstead, who heard our 
exclamations through the open windows, pulled 
up in front of the ell door, with a covert smile 
on his face. 

“Where did you get that horse?” Addison 
demanded. 

**Yes, where’s Old Sol, and where did that 
horse come from!” grandmother exclaimed, re- 
proachfully. 

“But isn’t he a beauty?’ said Halstead, 
evading the main question. 

The girls, our cousins, had also come out. 





Is A BEAUTY!” 


that horse, boys; there is something wrong about 

| him, you may depend on it. Either it’s a stolen 
| horse, or he has some vice that will make you 
| trouble.” 

At the stable Halstead told us something more 
of the exchange he had made. He had met a 
man driving the horse on the outskirts of the 
| crowd as the meeting was dispersing, after Mr. 
| Blaine’s speech. The man was a stranger; but 


asked him how he would trade horses. 

The stranger was middle-aged, well-dressed and 
a fluent talker; probably a jockey, or a crook, as 
Halstead suspected; but the horse was such a 
| beauty that when the man finally offered to 
| swap even, Halstead determined to chance it, and 
exchanged with him. 
| And he said his name was ‘Don Rodrigo,’ ” 
| Halstead added. 

After work the next day we harnessed “Don 
Rodrigo” to the farm-wagon, and all three got in 
to try his paces. Grandfather was much dis- 
quieted. ‘‘Now mind what you are about, boys!” 
he called after us. 

We drove to the Corners and back, a distance 
of a mile, but did not find anything amiss in 
the horse. He moved his ears somewhat quickly 
and nervously at sight of unusual objects beside 
the road, but did not shy. 

“He is a nervous fellow,” Addison remarked. 

‘Well, that may be chiefly from his high breed- 
ing,” Ilalstead said. ‘‘He seems tractable, and 
he has an easy mouth.” 

The girls begged to have a ride behind him 
when we came back, but grandfather said no, 
peremptorily; nor would he consent to their 
riding behind the new horse with us to church 
the next day, a distance of four miles. 





infatuated with Don Rodrigo. Nell wished to 


of which she had recently read in a story paper. 
Halstead and I drove to church, and after ser- 
vices started to drive back. All went well until we 





He! 


he looked Old Sol over, and accosting Halstead | 


The girls | 
did not like the prohibition, for they were quite | 


rechristen him “Selim,” the name of a horse | 
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came where a speckled calf was grubbing amidst 
high, green briers beside the road. The calf 
stirred as we came along, when, like a flash of 
lightning, our horse gave a leapand ran. Hedid 
not kick nor rear, but simply ran away. 

Halstead set his feet and did his best to stop 
jhim. I also seized hold of the reins. We both 
| put forth all our strength—without curbing him 
in the least. 

He ran like the wind, and was equally uncon- 
trollable. Two men’s strength seemed to have 
no effect on his mouth! He rushed on for half a 
mile or more, when we neared a turn. There 
was a rocky bank on the lower side of the road 
where the wagon we felt sure would be whirled 
over. 

Dropping the reins we crept over the wagon- 
seat, and dropped out behind. It is needless to 
say that we had dusty coats; but having young 
bones, we escaped without much injury. The 
wagon was upset at the turn, and the horse 
thrown by it. He cleared himself from it, how- 
ever, and ran on before we could reach him. 

We did not recover the runaway until the 
following Tuesday. He had run to a village 
seven miles distant, and taken refuge in a stable, 
the door of which chanced to be open. 

“Well, boys, that tells the whole story!” grand- 
father said, when we reached home with our 
broken wagon and the scraps of our harness that ° 
Sunday afternoon. ‘‘He isa runaway. I expected 
as much. A man who will sell or swap off such 
a horse as that, without giving a word of warning, 
is an Ishmaelite of the darkest complexion. 

**Now what you had better do,’’ he continued, 

“isto find your horse, if you can, and then 
sell him or trade him to some teamster to 
go into a four- or six-horse team, where he 
cannot get away. He will probably do good 
service in a team, and will not endanger 
life.” 

We intended to follow this advice: but 
when we recovered Don Rodrigo on Tues- 
day, he looked so handsome and seemed so 
kind that the desire to keep him revived. 
Theodora exclaimed that it would be a shame 
to sell so beautiful a horse to be used in a 
truck-team! At the village, too, where Hal- 
stead and Addison had gone to get the horse, 
they had been told of a new invention in the 
way of a bridle for stopping runaway horses. 
The village harness-maker had a number of 
these on sale, and Halstead had been per- 
suaded to buy one. 

It was a bridle with a wide nose-strap 
beneath which were two pads, so placed that 
when a driver pulled hard on the reins the 
pads would press on the horse’s nostrils and 
shut off his breath. 

A horse, as most persons know, breathes 
only through its nostrils, and never through 
its mouth. When driving with a loose rein, 
or with the lines but gently drawn, the two 
pads were held off from the horse’s nose by 
two small spiral springs; but when the reins 
were pulled the springs yielded, and the pads 
closed the horse’s nostrils. 

The dealer assured Halstead and Addison 
that the horse would stop at once, as soon as 
his ‘“‘wind’’ was shut off. This ‘“‘safety 
appliance” cost four dollars, and the price 
seemed reasonable if it would do what was 
claimed for it. 

Grandfather looked it over carefully for 
some time after Halstead showed it to him. 

“It may work,” said he, “but I wouldn't 
like to be the one to test it. A bolting horse 
is never to be trusted—never.” 

But we younger heads were very curious to 
try the patent bridle. It was adjusted to the 
other parts of a harness, and was put on the 
horse several times, experimentally, in the stable- 
yard to see that the two pads were made to bear 
properly on his nostrils. 

After supper that night we hitched the horse 
in an old farm-wagon and drove out on the 
highway. 

Halstead had his feet well set, in anticipation 
of trouble. But Don Rodrigo was on his good 
behavior, and did not attempt to run away. We 
| took him out daily for a fortnight, or longer. A 
better, kinder horse one would never wish to 
handle. 

**He will make trouble for you yet,” grand- 
father said, in a tone of warning. 

So little a thing as a robin, flying out of a 
bush beside the road unexpectedly, set him off 
one afternoon while Halstead and Addison were 
driving him. Addison was nearly thrown out at 
the first jump the horse gave; but Halstead 
succeeded in bringing his bridle-pads to bear, 
and pulled with all his strength. The horse ran 
desperately for over a hundred yards, then seemed 
suddenly to collapse, and plunged headlong into 
the ditch beside the highway so suddenly that 
Addison was thrown out, and Halstead landed 
squarely on. top of the horse! 

They scrambled to their feet in time to prevent 
the horse from rising, and released him from the 
wagon. He was then led home. 

We now noticed that for at least two hours 
after the horse was put in his stall, he sweated so 
profusely that perspiration dropped copiously to 
the floor! This could not have been caused by 
the physical exertion, for the animal had run but 
a few rods, and previously the boys had driven 
| but slowly. 
| We concluded that a species of nervous cyclone 
| was prevailing in the animal, and that running 
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away, his one vice, was the symptom of a kind 
of mental disease in him. It recurred irregularly. 
After he had bolted once, he was tolerably safe 
not to run away again for at least a week ; then 
any trifling alarm, even the flutter of a bird or 
the jump of a squirrel on the fence, was liable to 
set him off. 

I believe his trouble was a kind of equine 
insanity, and do not think that the horse was 
actually vicious. Perhaps he had suffered from 
faulty handling when he was a colt. 

Our experience proved that the patent bridle, 
when the pads were drawn properly against the 
nostrils, would stop a runaway horse, but in view 
of the lofty tumbling which Halstead and 
Addison had done, there were doubts whether it 
could fairly be classed as a “‘safety appliance!” 
Addison, in fact, was somewhat bruised, and 
declared that a person using such a bridle had 
better insure his life forthwith. 

Perhaps it was the tumble which stimulated 
Addison’s inventive faculty, for he set his wits to 
work to devise some better method of stopping 
runaway horses, and came out with a new inven- 
tion which we did try—once. 

It was quite simple and consisted merely of an 
extra rein, or line, running through the left ‘*D” 
of the saddle and through another little “‘D,” or 
ring, in the side of the hames, and thence down 
‘to the horse's left ankle, around which it was 
buckled as tightly as was consistent with the 
animal’s comfort. 

The idea was to pull on the line if a horse 
ran away, and so haul his foot up and hold it 
there. 

“A horse cannot run on three legs,” Addison 
argued. ‘‘All you will have to do is to hold on 
until he stops.” 

Halstead still favored the padded bridle; but 
he and Addison compromised the matter by 
putting on both inventions, agreeing to try the 
hobble strap first. 

Don Rodrigo, however, did not attempt to run 
away again for a long time, and we began to 
hope that the contact with so many ‘“‘safety 
appliances” had reformed him. 

Vain hope! ‘Toward the latter part of October, 
Halstead and I were returning home to the farm 
from the village with Don. I have forgotten 
what frightened him, nor does it matter much. 
He suddenly bolted—in a single second he was 
off and going like an express-train ! 

“Yank that strap!” Halstead shouted—and I 
“yanked” it. 

The next instant the horse fell amidst a cloud 
of his own dust. This time Halstead went 
completely over him, and-I found myself rolling 
over in the ditch! The horse got up before we 
had recovered our feet, and wheeled partly 
around, but was so tangled up in the harness 
and broken shafts, that he threw himself 
again. 

We contrived to secure him, but had both been 
badly shaken. Don Rodrigo was also grazed 
badly on his nose, knees and one shoulder. We 
reached home in rather bad shape. 

Addison defended his invention, and argued 

that I had shown bad judgment in pulling so 
vigorously on the strap, at first; he said that [ 
should have pulled gradually. 
* Halstead and I were so much disgusted with 
“safety appliances” that we resolved to follow 
grandfather’s advice. So a day or two after, a 
trade was made with a teamster by which in 
exchange we secured a far less handsome but 
more trustworthy animal. 

As in honor bound to do, we told the man the 
plain truth about our horse, and the trade was 
conditional upon Don Rodrigo’s good behavior in 
the team. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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A Study in Bird Architecture. 
[) am my morning walk I had found 





on the roadside a bird’s nest which had 

evidently been thrown down by a 

poacher of eggs. It had undoubtedly 
been the home of some stout bird, like the bluejay. 
I took it home with me, fell to studying it, and 
found it to be a most admirably constructed 
house. It was built substantially; it was built 
neatly ; it was built to stand the storms. 

I took it to pieces. The foundation was 
composed of woven twigs and roots, so snugly 
and so cleverly intermingled that it was not 
without considerable difficulty that I separated 
them. Interwoven with the twigs were strings 
of various kinds, forming the second course in 
the construction of the building. 

To this second course was attached another 
one of twine of a softer grade, a careful selection 
being made so that the coarser strings should be 
nearer the outside of the nest. 

Pieces of newspaper and feathers were mixed 
in with the softer twine, thus giving greater 
warmth to the nest without adding materially to 
the size. It was the same principle underlying 
the bird-builders’ work that is followed by 
builders in cold climates, who line their houses 
with thick paper. 

I became more and more interested as I made 
my way slowly into the inner architecture of the 
nest. The coarse twigs, the coarse and lighter 
twine, the paper and feathers, were followed by 
a very thick layer of the coarsest of horsehair. 
It went around and around the inside of the 
nest, following a carefully carried out plan, and 
was at last merged into a soft mesh of human 
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come from some little child’s head. 

But even this was not soft enough and cozy 
enough for the little birds, so inside of all was a 
coating of the finest lint, picked up as neatly as it 
is ever done for hospital uses. ‘This was the 
final preparation for the eggs and the young 
birds. 

To find out how much material had gone into 
the construction of this snug little cottage, | 
measured everything as carefully as possible, and 
found that there were five hundred feet of hair, 
fifty-eight feet of strings, five feet of thread of 
various colors and sizes, thirty-eight feet of fine 
and coarse roots, and fifty feet of shredded stuff, 
to say nothing of the still finer lint, which must 
have measured quite a distance could it have 
been spun into a thread. 

How many days of flying, how many miles of 
bird-flight in search of material! Asa study in | 
bird architecture, as an example of home-making, | 
asa proof of motherly and fatherly care, and as | 
a triumph over what must have been great 
ovstacles, the little nest was of peculiar interest. 

W. S. HARWoop. 
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PEACEFUL FAREWELL. 


Oh, hearken, hearken! through the afternoon 
The gray tower sings a strange old tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet and sad the toll ns year's last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


From “The Earthly Paradise.” William Morris. 
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The Young Khedive of Egypt. 


By Hon. Frederic C. Penfield, 


United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General 
to Egypt. 





Khedive of Egypt, born in July, 


at the famous Theresianum College 
in Vienna when the death of his 





January, 1892. 


| over a council of ministers, 


_ rendered in Italian. 





never ascended the Ghizeh Pyramids which over- 
look Cairo, as he told me with a smile. 

The linguistic accomplishments of the Khedive 
may surprise Americans who suppose a prince’s 
traming to be purely ornamental. During 
the course of an “‘audience day” it frequently 
happens that he converses freely in English, 
French and German. With 
the Sultan’s high commis- 
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hair, so golden and fluffy and fine it must have | and Lisbon. He has even travelled to the North | which he dissociates his private life from his 
| Cape and seen the midnight sun, though he has | political station. 


When official hours at Abdin 
| are finished, a cavalry guard escorts him to the 
Palace of Koubbeh, five miles out of Cairo, on 
| the edge of the desert and close to the site of the 
| ancient Heliopolis. Here he is at home amid 
little state in a residence resembling the seat of a 
| well-conditioned family of country tastes. His 
| presence is indicated by the scarlet flag bearing 
the threefold star and cres- 
cent. 





sioner he discusses affairs 
in Turkish, and concludes 
the official day by presiding 


when all sorts of intricate 
details are arranged in 
Arabie, the native tongue of . 
Egypt and one of the most 
difficult of languages. In the 
evening his highness may be 
seen at the theatre, listening 
with understanding to opera 





He isa strict disciplinarian, 
but is just, considerate and 
kind. State and show he 
dislikes, but insists on receiv- 
ing the full deference due his 
position. 

In childhood the two boys, 


in addressing each other, 
almost invariably employed ABBAS 
the full title, as Prince Abbas 
Bey and Prince Mehemet Ali Bey. On one 


occasion, however, the younger was inclined to 
be indolent and shirk his lesson. 

“Come, prince,” said the tutor, “it must be 
done.” 

Abbas Bey at once exclaimed, ‘‘ Prince, indeed! 
He is no prince when idle—he is only a fellah” 


BBAS HILMI PASHA, the young | (peasant). 


A person privileged to meet the Khedive is led 


1874, was a light-hearted student | to the audience chamber through files of saluting 


soldiers, who wear smart blue uniforms if the 
season be winter and the place the Abdin Palace 


father, Tewfik Pasha, occurred in | in Cairo, or white uniforms if the time be summer 
: The youth had|and the place the Palace of Ras-el-Teen in| 
| been a conscientious pupil, popular with masters | Alexandria. He is greeted with simplicity and | the season in Cairo, when it not infrequently 





Koubbeh Palace is the 
favorite home of the Khe 
dive’s mother, who is the 
first lady of the land until 
he takes a wife. She has 
with her the young prin- 
cesses, Hadjat and Nimet, 
sisters of the Khedive, aged 
fifteen and thirteen respec- 
tively. The widowed vice- 
reine is described as beauti- 
ful, accomplished and_ still 
young, but she lives in strict 
Mohammedan seclusion, and 
never appears in publie but 
with veiled face. Her 
acquaintances are limited to 
her own sex. 

For Koubbeh the Khedive 
has imported farm machinery 
to prove the advantages of 





HILMI. tilling with modern appli- 
ances. ‘There are extensive 
stables, dairy, poultry-yard and kennels supplied 


with selected animals and fowls from Europe. 
For the work-people there is a model village, 
with mosque, school and meeting-place, where 
diseussion is encouraged after the “‘lyceum” idea 
—all supported by the Khedive to demonstrate 
the benefits of order, cleanliness and coéperation. 
The native fire brigade, with English apparatus, 
would be a credit anywhere. 

So keen is the Khedive’s interest in horses that 
he maintains from his private purse a commission 
to improve horse-breeding. He offers valuable 
prizes at horse-shows held in different sections, 
and himself makes entries for the races during 





| and associates, probably hoping for many more | geniality by the Khedive, who shakes hands happens that his colors are carried to victory by 





THE KHEDIVE RETURNING 


years of study and travel, when his succession to 
the responsibilities and troubles of the khedival 
throne abruptly ended his happy student 
days. 

He had then to relinquish the careless 
candor of youth for the circumspect phrases of a 
ruler whose country is administered, not by him- 
self alone, but in large part by the advisers of 
several alien nations, each jealous of the course 
of the others in Egyptian affairs. 

The primary education of Abbas had been 
conducted with strictness. An English governess 
taught him the rudiments of our language, and 
his father, who devoted much thought to the 
child’s education, supplied him with special tutors 
from England. 

An American officer in the Egyptian army 
took charge of the lad’s military training. His 
brother, Prince Mehemet Ali, a year younger, 
shared all these advantages. 

Tewfik established a small school near the 
Abdin Palace where European professors, 
together with Arab and Turkish masters, taught 


twelve years, was sent to the celebrated Haxius 
School at Geneva, where the elementary course, 
fitting him for the Theresianum, was com- 
pleted. 

Elevation to a throne has not obliterated from 
the Khedive’s memory companionships at Geneva 
and Vienna; when he feels sufficiently acquainted 
with any American caller to lay aside formalities, 
he will recall many pleasant associations with 
American boys, mentioning them by name when 
speaking of their attractive qualities. 

Had not Abbas been called to the throne, he 
was to have visited the United States with his 
brother in 1893, spending several weeks at the 
Chicago Exposition, and later seeing Washington 
and the industrial centres, of which the lads had 
heard so much. Prince Abbas has visited every 





capital in Europe, with the exception of Madrid 


the boys daily, until Prince Abbas, at the age of | 








TO KOUBBEH FROM CAIRO. 


with his visitor and then motions him to a seat 
on the divan with his highness. 

The face of Abbas is full and round, with the 
complexion of a Cireassian browned by out-of-door 
pastimes. Photographs give no idea of the 
beauty of the young man’s eyes of light hazel, 
flashing with every emotion. He is not tall; his 
figure tends to stoutness, but he is exceedingly 
alert, agreeable and ‘“‘magnetic.”” In his dress 
there is nothing Oriental except the red tarboosh, 
never removed from the head. His clothes might 
be those of a young Bostonian not exacting the 
very latest cut. He wears few jewels or none, 
except on occasions when he appears as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army with jewelled orders 
and sword. 


An Intelligent Prince. 


The caller soon discovers he is dealing with 
one forced by responsibility to a precocious 
maturity, for the manner and words of Abbas 
are those of the man of thirty. He has an 
excellent memory, quickly grasps the point of 
a question, and a few minutes’ conversation shows 
him to have a good insight into current events. 

When on military subjects, the Khedive will 
speak of the excellent services done to the Egyp- 
tian army by American officers, who did much to 
place it on a footing of efficiency. He refers 
pleasantly to the splendid work of Stone, Loring 
and their comrades. 

As an example to his people, especially the 
patriotic class designated ‘“‘Young Egypt,” the 
Khedive never disobeys the command of the 
Koran by. tasting wines or spirits. And the 
example is carried farther, for he is a total 
abstainer from tobacco, which, in a land where 
nearly everybody smokes cigarettes incessantly, 
means much. 

The Khedive displays prudence and precision 
remarkable in one so young by the care with 


his Arab jockey. He enjoys driving, and may 
often be met driving a mail phaeton in the out- 
skirts of Cairo, accompanied by one or more of 
his aides-je-camp. 


The Summer Home of the Khedive. 


On the coming of summer the khedival house- 
hold moves to Alexandria, with attendants and 
impedimenta so extensive that six railway 
trains are necessary to transport all. His high- 
ness, with his ministers, travels in state in an 
observation-saloon car of American construction 
that cost sixty thousand dollars. 

The historic Ras-el-Teen—built by Mehemet 
Ali, the great founder of the dynasty, and lying 
under the shadow of the Pharos of Ptolemy, the 
mosf famous lighthouse in the ancient world—is 
treated by the Khedive simply as an official 
palace, but his instinet for home life has led him 
to construct far out on the Mediterranean shore 
a villa called Montaza, free from intrusion by sea 
and land. Thither go his mother and sisters, and 
the family life, with artistic and musical surround- 
ings, is maintained in charming simplicity. Per- 
plexities arising from conferences at Ras-el-Teen 
are left in the precincts of the old palace. 

The harbor at Montaza shelters pleasure craft, 
including a small steamer that often conveys its 
master to Alexandria. The khedival yacht 
Mahroussa is perhaps the largest in the world, 
but for voyaging to Constantinople or elsewhere, 
when not on missions of state, he has a steam 
yacht of seven hundred tons named Safa-el- 
Bahr,—Joy of the Sea,—which was built in 
Scotland. 

The Khedive does not claim infallibility, but 
realizes, like his seniors, that administrative mis- 
takes are easily made. His heart is in the right 








A MEMBER OF THE CAMEL CORPS. 


place, however, for the desire to promote the 
welfare of his country is his controlling thought, 
and under his guidance the people have a happy 
prospect. 

His private wealth is very great, as is that 
of the entire khedival family. His personal 
allowance from the government is five hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and a larger sum is ap- 
propriated for the others and apportioned by him. 
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Current Topics. 


A stock company recently organized 
in London offers 660,000 shares of stock to the 
public at a penny a share. At that price any 
one may become a capitalist with invested funds. 


“ His wisdom is a seal upon his lips,” 
said Mentor of Ulysses, “‘which is never broken 
save for an important purpose.” Happily for 
congruity, Grant instead of Bismarck was named 
in honor of this fine quality in the Greek hero. 


A late president of one of our colleges 
once said, ““‘The habit of standing idle, waiting 
for dead men’s shoes, kills the life in many a rich 
man’s son. It isa paralysis of body and mind. 
I can pick out nearly every boy in this college 
whose idea of life is to spend the money which 
somebody else has earned. His looks, his acts, 
his talk, are infected with a dry-rot.” This was 
a harsh expression; but it represented useless 
lives, that lacked the vitality and healthful moral 
vigor that make men worthy of the highest 
respect, and useful members of society. 


Because a man is eminent in national 
politics, does that imply that the public is well- 
bred when it demands from the newspapers an 
account of his daughter’s gowns or her love 
affairs? If another man offers to the public his 
best thoughts, hoping earnestly to help some 
struggling soul in life, and his work commands 
universal attention and respect, why should his 
clothes, his accent, his family, be dragged into 

’ public view to gratify a million curious eyes? 


A new counterfeit dollar was recently 
discovered by the teller of a Western bank, which 
is so well done that it almost needs an expert to 
detect it. It is heavier and is intrinsically worth 
more than the genuine dollar. Because the 
dollar issued by the government contains only 
about forty-eight cents’ worth of silver, counter- 
feiters can use a much larger per cent. of the 
white metal in making their spurious coins than 
is used in the genuine dollar, and do a very 
profitable business. 

Right living is, in one sense, a living 
without making mistakes. To make mistakes is 
human, however, and a mistake may at least 
have in it the merit of activity. The person who 
does nothing may escape blundering, but a 
do-nothing policy is not often a help to progress. 
“Recently,” said a notable speaker at a mem- 
orable gathering lately assembled, ‘‘I saw some 
people who have made no mistakes for thousands 
of years; they were in the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the Peruvian and 
Mexican departments, in glass cases.’’ 

A novel charity has been organized 
by Lazarus Morgenthau, an unostentatious 
philanthropist of New York. Its purpose is to 
provide dowries to worthy German orphan girls 
who marry worthy men. At present its fund is 
large enough to furnish every year sixteen 
dowries of one hundred dollars each, but the 
founder expects that in a few years the society 
will have a fund of one million dollars, sufficient 
to make a wedding present of one hundred dollars 
in gold, every year, to four hundred worthy but 
parentless German girls. 

No regard is to be paid to the creed of the 
orphan, who may be married by any religious 
ceremony she desires, provided she is first joined 
to her husband by a public civil ceremony. 

The society’s board of directors will be com- 
posed of one hundred Jews and one hundred 
Christians. Already six orphan societies—one 
Protestant, two Roman Catholic and _ three 
Hebrew—have been asked to select suitable 
applicants for the society’s wedding presents. 

A magnificent upper chamber of the 
municipal palace (the Palazzo V ecchio) in Florence 
is set apart in memory of the great poet Dante. 
To it each of the sixty-nine provinces and all of 
the larger cities and towns of United Italy have 
contributed a banner in his honor. There are 
over three hundred of these banners in all, and 
the donors, in eager emulation, have tried to 
make each offering more beautiful than the 
others. The banners are of the differing colors 
of the provinces, and bear their arms in exquisite 
embroidery, or in paintings by the first living 
artists. 

The fervor of the homage paid here to the 
immortal Italian poet stirs the heart of even the 
passing stranger. Whatever the jealousies or 
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estrangement of these people, beside his tomb 
they are united. 

Probably there is no bond more enduring or 
strong in any nation than the memory of its 
| greatest men. Scotchmen may differ with each 
other in religion or in politics, but they are at one 
in their love for Walter Scott and Robbie Burns. 
The citizen of our own country may be Protestant 
or Catholic or Hebrew, may vote for free silver 
or sound money at will, but if he does not 
reverence the memory of Washington—the man 
loyal and unshrinking in his patriotism, and 
preeminent in the founding of the nation—he 
hardly deserves the name of an American. 
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TEMPORAL GOOD. 


On Nature’s 


page is graven deep, 
“To have an 


love is not to keep.” 
Alice Brown. 


* 
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A Side Result. 


It was about seventy years ago, when Cardinal 
Manning was an undergraduate of Oxford, that 
the question came before the Union Debating 
Society of reducing the number of American 
newspapers taken in atthe Union. The excuse 
for the reduction was that not half of the papers 
were ever read. 

Young Manning, who knew ‘when to take 
occasion by the hand,” made the speech of a 
statesman. Aware that the newspapers were 
not read because Englishmen were indifferent to 
the United States, he began by deprecating any 
retrograde step in international sympathy. 

“Do we know,” said he, with the foresight of 
a prophet, ‘too much about the United States? 
Do we care too much for them? It is the order 
of providence that we should all be as one. If 
we cannot be under the same government, yet 
we have a common blood, common faith and 
common institutions. America is running a race 
with us in literature, in science and in art. If 
we cease to learn from her what she can teach 
us, we may find ourselves some day far behind- 

His speech bewitched the young men; but 
until the recent Presidential contest America 
remained an unknown country to England and 
Continents! Ex-ope. They paid little attention 
to our institutions, and gave us no fellowship. 
Their press reported a few market and stock 
quotations, and ‘police news.” 

“Now this is changed,” writes the London 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript. ‘Even 
in the midst of the crisis, or series of crises, in 
European politics this year American affairs have 
occupied as prominent a place in the newspapers 
of Europe as those of any other country. Of 
course the coincidence of events has greatly 
stimulated the popular desire on this side of the 
Atlantic to know more about the great Western 
world. There is no doubt that the half-unsheath- 
ing of America’s sword last December excited 
more interest in and respect for her on this side 
of the water than a century of strict administration 
of the pacifie side of the Monroe doctrine would 
have done.” 

Our “campaign of education” has not been 
confined to the United States. We have educated 
the special correspondents of English and Con- 
tinental newspapers, and through them their 
readers. The journalists have been as enthusi- 
astic as explorers on discovering a new country, 
and their readers at home have discussed 
American politics with almost as much energy as 
they devote to their own affairs. 
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Privileged Classes. 


We presume that every American boy who 
ever studied Roman history has wondered why 
the people of the Roman Empire endured the 
tyrannies of Claudius, Caligula and Nero, and 
why they rid themselves of one weak-minded but 
cruel despot, only to accept another emperor still 
more weak-minded and cruel. 

The explanation is, of course, that the Romans, 
with all their boasted freedom, were really under 
the absolute domiuation of a privileged class; 
that for a thousand years, barring occasional 
outbreaks, they had been accustomed to submis- 
sion to authority; and that the common people 
had learned to look to the government or to 
successful generals for work, for bribes to support 
them, even for bread. 

It would not be true to assert that the same 
causes and the same result may be seen to-day in 
France and in Germany ; but it may be said that 
‘we see something of the same sort in a very much 
milder degree. 

The French people threw off the tyranny of 
the Bourbons, and then in a few years accepted 
the far worse tyranny of Napoleon. After two 
more revolutions they permitted Louis Napoleon 
to assume absolutely supreme power, insomuch 
that the people had no authority save that which 
he conceded tothem. And now, after twenty-six 
years of the Third Republic, no man can say 
that the French people will not soon acquiesce 
quietly in a restoration of the Bonaparte or the 
Orleans family. 

A few weeks ago a German officer deliberately 
killed a workingman whose only offence was 
jostling him slightly. For this offence he was 





tried—not by a jury, but by a court martial—and 


sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in a 
fortress. Even this trivial penalty the emperor 
has not yet confirmed. ‘The act of the officer in 
killing the man has been warmly defended on the 
floor of the Reichstag by the Minister of War, 
representing the emperor. 

When the emperor speaks to his soldiers he 
tells them plainly that they belong to him. He 
is the state. Whatever privileges the people 
possess, they have by his good pleasure. 

The German people listen to these pretentious 
phrases, and some of them laugh at them as quite 
harmless, while others wax indignant. Every 
one knows that the emperor would never be 
permitted to act upon his theories, as the Roman 


emperors did. No one supposes that he has any | 


disposition so to act. 


Meanwhile the superiority of the military class | 


| 


to the civilian class in Germany is a very real 
thing. It is supported by the emperor and by 


the Conservatives, who favor the privileged | 


classes. It may yet cause trouble and bloodshed. 
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THE GREAT BEGINNER. 


We find great things are made of little things, 
And little things go lessening, till at last 
Comes God behind them. 

Browning. 
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The Closing Year. 


This has been an eventful year in the United 
States. At its beginning there was excitement 
over the Venezuela question, and some appre- 
hension of war with England. But calmer 
counsels prevailed, and the way has been opened 
for the settlement of the difficulty through arbitra- 
tion. 

The Presidential campaign broke down party 

lines, and the discussion of free silver and 
associated questions deeply stirred popular feeling ; 
but the Republican victory, to which “sound 
money” Democrats contributed, was accepted in 
good temper, and the end of the year finds 
business recovering somewhat from the long 
strain. 
Among other political events of interest were 
the admission of Utah as a state; a large 
extension of the civil service rules, and the 
ratification of a treaty providing for the settle- 
ment of claims growing out of the Bering Sea 
seal-fisheries. Our crops have been good, and 
searcity elsewhere has occasioned an active 
demand for our cereals. 

In Canada the Liberals have dispossessed the 
Conservatives after a long lease of power, and 
have agreed upon a settlement of the Manitoba 
school question. Mexico has elected President 
Diaz for a fifth term; Honduras, Salvador and 
Nicaragua have organized the Greater Central 
American Republic; and Chile has passed 
through a close presidential election, the agitation 
attending which has not yet subsided. 

In Europe, also, the year has been eventful. 
Continued massacres of Armenians have excited 
the horror of Christendom; but the so-called 
concert of action of the Powers at Constantinople 
has been paralyzed by mutual distrust, and 
especially by dread of Russia; and not even the 
shocking scenes which followed the attack of 
Armenian revolutionists upon the Ottoman Bank 
stirred Europe to action. The Powers did use 
their influence to secure reforms in Crete, but not 
until that unhappy island had been devastated 
by a sanguinary revolt. 

In Russia the event of the year was the 
coronation of the tsar, the pageant attending 
which was marred by a catastrophe at Moscow, 
where more than a thousand peasants were 
crushed to death. 

Germany has been agitated by the Bismarck 
disclosures and by political discussion. France 
has experienced a change of ministries, resulting 
from a clash of authority between the two 
legislative chambers. Italy has abandoned her 
attempt to establish a protectorate over Abyssinia, 
after suffering several humiliating defeats. 

Spain has more than two hundred thousand 
men employed in the thus far futile attempt to 
put down the insurrection in Cuba; and is 
further embarrassed by a formidable revolt in 
the Philippines. Several questions have arisen 
between our government and that of Spain, 
growing out of the war in Cuba, the most 
important of which is the disposition of the 
prisoners taken on the filibustering schooner 
Competitor. 

The continent of Africa has been the theatre 
of some stirring scenes, including, beside the 
war in Abyssinia, the Jameson raid into the 
South African Republic; the bloodless British 
expedition against Ashanti; the revolt of the 
Matabele tribes; the bombardmerit of Zanzibar ; 
and the beginning of the reconquest of the Sudan 
by an Anglo-Egyptian expedition which, after 
two engagements with the Dervishes, has occupied 
Dongola. 

The greatest scientific events of the year were 
the discovery of the properties of the X rays; and 
the return of Nansen’s Arctic expedition, after 
reaching the highest latitude attained by any 
explorer. 

The list of the dead of the year includes many 
distinguished names. Among them are the 
eminent painters, Lord Leighton and Sir John 
Millais; Doctor Benson, Archbishop of Canter- 








bury, Archbishop Kenrick of the Catholic Church, 
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Bishop Haygood of the Methodist Church and 
Bishop Coxe of the Episcopal Church ; ex-Speake; 
Charles F. Crisp of Georgia and ex-Secretary 0 
the Treasury Benjamin H. Bristow of Kentucky : 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, the astronomer - 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, William Morris, Georg: 
du Maurier, Henry C. Bunner, “Gail Hamilton.” 
Nora Perry and ‘Coventry Patmore, amon: 
writers; the distinguished French statesmen, 
Floquet, Simon and Leon Say; Prince Lobanoff. 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs; Prince 
Henry of Battenberg; the Shah of Persia, who 
was killed by an assassin ; and Baron de Hirsch, 
the generous philanthropist. 
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Foul Tongue. 


A politician of considerable reputation, but of 
low instincts, was seated between two clergyme) 
one night at a public dinner. Not content wit) 
making his two neighbors somewhat uncomfort- 
able while the courses were served, he continued 
to ridicule them when he was called upon for a 
speech. 

One of the clergymen had spoken eloquently aud 
humorously. The politician followed him witl 
offensive raillery, beginning with an appeal for 
sympathy because he had been sandwiched be- 
tween two sanctimonious sinners, and ending by 
telling several obscene stories about ministers. 

There were muffled murmurs of disapproval) 
when the politician sat down, but most of the 
guests relished his vulgar jests, and laughed 
thoughtlessly and immoderately at the ministers 
on either side of him. 

There was a hush of expectation when the chair 
man called upon the second clergyman, a well- 
known public orator, for a speech in defence of 
his cloth. 

The clergyman rose with quiet dignity, but wit) 
signs of indignation in his usually genial face. 

“The speech to which we have just listened,” he 
remarked, “I would describe as a bit of foul tongue 
sandwiched between two clean pieces of bread.” 

Then he took his seat abruptly. A moment 
afterward he said “Good night!” to the other cler- 
gyman and strode out of the room. 

The politician’s face flushed, and those who had 
been laughing at his rude jests and tainted stories 
looked as if they were ashamed of themselves. 
An awkward pause was filled with a rambling, 
ineffective speech. Then the company with one 
consent broke up. 

The dash of mustard on one of the clean pieces 
of bread left a pungent taste in every one’s mouth. 
The politician was taught a lesson, and was 
evidently disturbed by it. The other guests 
received a wholesome rebuke for applauding 
offensive personalities, obscenity and foul talk 
about religion. 

After-dinner speaking is one of the social arts 1» 
which judgment and good taste are indispensable 
Sarcasm, wit and pleasantry are unfailing re- 
sources of entertainment for those who sit at 
table at public dinners, and the facility with which 
a@ laugh can be raised offers temptations too often 
irresistible for ribald stories which shock people 
of refinement and sensibility. 

An after-dinner speaker greatly in demand for 
public occasions in New York was once asked 
how he contrived to amuse his audiences without 
ever introducing anything vulgar or degrading. 

“T have a very simple rule,” he replied. ‘“‘Not 
infrequently when I speak I try to imagine that 
my good old mother, now gone to her rest, but in 
her time a woman full of fun and spirits, is listening 
tome. I could not say anything that would bring 
a blush to her dear face.” 


~~ 
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Cheese. 


Cheese, though an important product of our dairy 
farms, and a reasonably popular article of diet in 
the United States, has never with us held quite 
the position accorded it in some European coun- 
tries. 

The English and Germans are far greater con- 
sumers of cheese than we, while both are surpasse« 
by the Norwegians. But according to a recent 
writer, Switzerland is, after all, the land of 
cheeses; and he dwells especially upon the fune- 
tions, social and sentimental as well as gastro- 
nomic, performed by the cheese of Zermatt—that 
remarkable cheese which is so hard that it has to 
be scraped with a knife or cleft with an axe. 

The patrician rank of a family, he says. is 
estimated by the age of its cheeses, and the greate! 
the respect due to or the affection for a guest, the 
older is the cheese set before him. There are said 
to be families who own cheese that dates back to 
the time of the first French Revolution, but which 
is only served on solemn occasions, such as 
christenings, weddings or funerals. 

There are in each pantry at least as_ many 
cheeses as there are boys and girls in the family, 
for at the birth of every child a cheese is made. 
which is named after the newcomer, and which is 
first cut into on his or her wedding day, on whicl 
festive occasion all the guests partake of a piece 
of the groom’s and the bride’s cheeses in order to 
secure for them all earthly thrift and happiness 
The rest is served as a token of ony | souvenir 
and heartfelt mourning after the tomb has closed 
over his or her mundane career. 

Moreover, when a Zermatt youth falls in love 
and wishes leave to pay court to the girl of his 
heart, he goes to her father and asks permission 
to share the family dinner next Sunday. This is 
always granted if he is respectable, for it would 
be considered a deadly insult to refuse. He pre- 
sents himself, therefore, and the meal begins in a 
friendly and homelike fashion, which does not, 
however, give assurance that he is acceptable. 
The anxious question in his mind as he tries his 
best to make himself agreeable, is all the time 
“Will papa bring out the cheese?” 

Papa does not usually hurry to relieve his fears. 
having the family dignity in mind, and wishing to 
proceed with due deliberation. If he is indeed 
satisfied with the suitor, he at length rises from 
his seat, goes solemnly to the cupboard, takes 
down the oldest piece of cheese, splits it, and 
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hands a piece to the youth and one to the maiden; 
and from the moment they have tasted it they are 
betrothed. The remainder is then passed around, 
to be eaten by the family. 


* 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA. 


Although the Queen of the Netherlands is now 
but sixteen years old, and the regency continues, 
she is no longer officially classed as a child, having 


been received into the church, and having dis- | 


charged her preceptor and her English governess. 

Queen Wilhelmina has b a t d to 
the homage which formerly pained her greatly, 
since it reminded her of the death of her dearly 
beloved father. She has the reputation of being 
of a somewhat regal disposition, and many stories 
are told of her habit of command. She is also 
extremely frank. 

Some years ago, when, in her studies, she was 
told about the atrocities of the Duke of Alva and 
the cruel policy of the Spanish monarchs toward 
the Netherlands when they were an appanage of 
the Spanish crown, she exclaimed indignantly: 

“If the King of Spain thinks that I shall ever 
invite him to my court, he is quite mistaken!” 

Later, when she visited England, and was asked 
by the Prince of Wales what she was most im- 
pressed by in England, she answered: 

“It’s to find the English people so nice. I should 
never have guessed it from the specimens I’ve 
seen in Holland!” 

The prince laughed heartily at this response. 

Her countrymen appreciated greatly a rebuke 
which Queen Wilhelmina administered to a Dutch 
ambassador at a foreign court which she visited 
when she was much younger than she is now. 

“Have you any little girls?” she asked. 

The ambassador, much pleased, answered that 
he had. 

“Oh,” said the queen, “bring them to me so that 
i may talk Dutch with them!” 

The ambassador explained that, as his little 
girls were not born in Holland, and had always 
lived in a foreign country, they could not speak 
Dutch. 

The queen tossed her head. “Oh, in that case,” 
she said, “pray don’t trouble them to come to me. 
1 don’t think 1 care to meet any young Dutch girls 
who cannot speak the language of their country.” 

The Dutch papers are beginning to discuss the 
question, “Whom shall she marry?” and the 
matter has been mentioned in states general. An 
English newspaper reports that the queen, hearing 
something of this, became angry and exclaimed: 





“I love my people, and will do almost anything | said 


to please them, but if they think they are going to 
have anything to say about my marriage, they are 
mistaken!” 


* 
* 





CHIEF CLEAR SKY. 


Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General of Canada, 
now bears, besides numerous other titles, the name 
of Clear Sky. He has been made a chief of the 
Seneca tribe of the Six Nations. His initiation 
took place at the recent fair of these Indians on 
their reservation. In the council-house there 
were, on either hand of the governor-general, 
chiefs of the Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, 
Tuscaroras and Delawares. 

The initiation was in front of the grand stand. 
Lord Aberdeen was led through lines of Indians, 
the chief who conducted him moving in a sort of 
half-dance and chanting a song. 

A blind chief, famous for his eloquence, talked 
in his native tongue to the newly initiated Seneca, 
and the governor-general begged the interpreter 
to express his thanks to his “brother chief.” 

The new civilization was-everywhere apparent. 
The farewell greeting to the new chief was “three 
war-whoops and a tiger ;” a bicycle was seen at an 
Indian’s house ; the band was composed of Indians, 
and played the national anthem. Cooper’s red 
man is a thing of the past. 
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WHAT HE DID. 


The author of “‘Thoughts for the People” tells a 
suggestive anecdote of a man who scandalized an 
entire community by spending most of his time 
indoors, engaged in reading and study. This 
waste of golden hours gave peculiar*pain to an 
energetic farmer, who finally asked the new 
neighbor why he did not work for a living, like 
other men. The apparent idler replied, in Yankee 
fashion, by a question about a plow he had seen in 
the farmer’s barn. 

“It’s the best plow ever made,” the farmer an- 
swered. “It does twice the work of an old-fashioned 
plow. But I don’t see what that has to do with 
the question of your earning your living.” 

“I invented that plow,” said the other, calmly. 

It is seldom possible to fix the exact value of 
another man’s achievements. It is never safe to 
estimate his work by the noise he makes. A 
prisoner in the treadmill.is one of the most active 
men on earth—but what does his industry profit? 
Great works grow slowly and in silence, and the 
man who promises feast may some day command 
the most potent forces. 
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THE TSAR’S STRANGER. 


The extent to which it is necessary to dog the 
footsteps of a European monarch in order to ensure 
his personal safety is illustrated by a curious inci- 
dent which took place during the Russian Tsar’s 
recent sojourn in western Europe. 

The tsar, whose mother was a Danish princess, 
is fond of visiting Denmark, where he passed 
much time when young. Moreover, in that country 
he runs so little danger of assassination that he 
goes about with almost as much freedom as a 
private person habitually enjoys. 

The tsar rides the bicycle, and during his so- 
journ at the court of the Danish king occasionally 
went to ride unattended on his wheel in one of the 


| and unaccustomed sense of being unattended. 


| subscribers for 1897, and to all old subscribers 
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royal forests. On one of these rides the tsar lost 
his way, and meeting a wheelman in the woods, 
asked, in Danish, to be directed on the course he 
wished to follow. | 

To his surprise, the man responded in Russian 
instead of in Danish. The tsar asked: 

“How does it happen that you speak Russian?” 

“Because, sire,” the man answered, “I am one 
of the Russian detectives charged with the duty of 
guarding your majesty’s person.” 

He, with other detectives, had been wheeling 
about the roads, keeping the tsar in sight, while 
the monarch himself was enjoying the pleasing 





A Charming Gift 
To All Companion Subscribers for 1897. 
We offer this year, with the fullest assurance 


that it will delight the subscribers to The Com- 
panion, one of the most 


Beautiful Colored Calendars 


for use, or for ornament on the mantel or the 
centre-table, that will be issued in 1897. 

Its size is 10% x 24 inches. It is made up 
of four charming pictures, beautifully executed 
in twelve colors. It will be given to all new 


who renew and pay their subscription for 1897. 








DELICATE COMPLIMENT. 


Among the musical reminiscences of Max Miiller, 
as printed in Cosmopolis, is a good one about 
Mendelssohn and Liszt. The incident océurred 
during Liszt’s first visit to Germany. His style of 
playing was then somewhat new, and he was, as | 
he remained, theatrical in hismanner. The Leipsic | 
critics were not effusive. Says Max Miiller: | 

Mendelssohn only, with his well-tempered heart, 


received him with open arms. He gave a matinée | 
musical at his house, all the best-known musicians | 


of the place bemg present. Well, Liszt appeared 
in his Hungarian costume, wild and magnificeut. 
He told Mendelssohn that he had written some- 


thing special for him. He sat down, and swaying | 
right and left on his music-stool, played first a | 
Hungarian melody, and then three or four varia- 
tions, one more incredible than the other. | 

We stood amazed, and after everybody had paid | 
his compliments to the hero of the day, some of | 
Mendelssohn’s friends gathered round him, and | 


“Ah, Felix, now we can 
that; it is over with us!” 
Mendelssohn smiled ; and when Liszt came up to | 
him asking him to play something, he laughed and | 
said that he never played now; and this, to a 
certain extent, was true. He did not give much | 
time to practising then, but worked chiefly at com- 
posing and directing his concerts. However, Liszt | 
would take no refusal, and so at last little Men- | 
delssohn, with his own charming playfulness, said: | 
“Well, Pil play, but you must promise me not to 


pack. No one can do 


a . 

And what did he play? He sat down and played 
first of all, Liszt’s Hungarian melody, and then 
one variation after another, so that no one but 
Liszt himself could have told the difference. We 
all trembled lest Liszt should be offended, for 
Mendelssobn could not keep himself from imitating 
Liszt’s movements and raptures. However, Men- 
> managed never to offend man, woman or 
e 


Liszt laughed and applauded, and admitted that 
no one, not he himself, could have performed such 
a bravura. 


A DIFFERENCE. 


The legal profession are always fond of jokes at 
the expense of their own trade—provided the jokes 
are good. The Green Bag, a lawyers’ paper, has 
this story, which was told by the late Lord Chief 
Justice of England: 


His lordship was one morning driving to his 
court in his own coupé when an accident happened | 
to the conveyance, and, fearing that he should be | 
late, he called a cab. 

“Drive me as rapidly as possible to the Courts of 
Justice,” he said to the driver. 

“And where be they?” answered “cabby.” | 

“What!” exclaimed the chief justice, “you a, 
London cabman, and don’t know where the Law 
Courts are?” 

“Oh, the Law Courts, eh?” answered the man; 
“but you said courts of justice!” 

On his way in the cab, the chief justice pondered | 
not a little, as he afterward told his brethren, on | 
the reasons why a line should be drawn in the 
popular mind between law and justice. 


PARLIAMENTARY AMENITIES. 


In Michigan, some years ago, a bill was before | 
the legislature to restore the death penalty for the | 
crime. of murder. Three of the ablest members of 
the House made long speeches in favor of the bill 
—so long as to be found wearisome, especially by | 
those who disagreed with the opinions expressed. 
When the third man had finished, a young member 
on the other side of the chamber rose and said, 
very sarcastically: 

“Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege.” 

“The gentleman will state his question of privi- 
lege,” said the Speaker. 

“Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire of our friends of 
the other side of the House which they think is 
preferable—to be hanged or to be talked to death?” 

The acre was greeted by a. Then 
suddenly some one with a very loud voice said: 

; a if you’re going to talk, we prefer to be | 
hanged. 
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PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 


The obsequious European person who seeks 
fees from travellers by pretending to take them 
for members of the nobility occasionally meets an | 
American tourist who fails to fall into his trap. 


An American gentleman of somewhat imposin 
ig appearance had a door opened for him a’ 
he Paris opera-house by an ouvreur, or usher, 
who bowed low and said: 

“The door is open, prince!” : 

The American glanced with an expression of 

eat affability at the employé, and without ex- 

nding the expected fee, simply said: 

“Thank you very much, viscount!” 





COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 











A thorough and practi- 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is #0 com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [ Adv. 
HO in Book - Socping, Shorthand, ete., 

given by MAIL at student's home. 

Low rates. Catalogue free. Trial lesson loc, Write to 
BRYANT & STRATTON, No. 1 College Bldg., , N.Y. 
Poultry Guide for 1897. Some- 

thing entirely new ; almost 100 pages ; con- 

tains lithograph plate of Fowls in natural 

colors ; plans for positry houses ; remedies 

and recipes for all diseases ; how to make 

Poultry and Gardening pay; only 15 cents. 

John Bauscher, Jr., Box 67, Freeport, Ill. 
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Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the material that is most 


wasted by brain-work and nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 
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Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
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Be sure you get Pears. 





Half the fun of getting up in the morn- 
ing is in washing with Pears’ Soap. 
Genuine Pears’— genuine fun. 


Pears’ makes the skin clear and beautiful. A fat 
soap greases the skin, an alkali soap makes it red 
and rough. Pears’ is nothing but soap, no fat or 
alkali in it. All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists. There are soaps offered as substitutes 
which are dangerous — be sure you get 


Pears’ Soap. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, 
side, chest, or limbs, use an 


erfeits and imitations is 


or by mail. 


Allcock’s piste: 


BEAR IN MIND.—Not one of the host of count- 


as good as the genuine. 


Henry A. Mott, Ph. D., F. C.S., late Government Chemist, certifies : 


‘* My investigation of Allcock’s Porous Plaster shows it to contain 
valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, 
and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other plaster.” 


«e-PUZZLE BOOK Sent Free, on Request... 


THE POROUS PLASTER COMPANY, 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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What 
This Boy 
Has Done 


and eleven special awards. 
very small way. 


published in 
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other bright, persevering boys can do and 
make money. Though only fifteen years 
old he owns and manages a very successful 
poultry business. Recently at the largest 
poultry show ever held in America, his pure 
bred fowls won three first, five other premiums 
Yet he began in a 
Parents cannot start their 
boys or girls in an easier, more healthful, or more 
profitable employment to cultivate business habits, than poultry raising. 
that they need to learn about it is taught by the helpful, practical matter 
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Farm-P oultry ome 


The Best 











“Farm-Poultry” is published semi-monthly, 
nt book, “A Livi 


Tt is a practical teacher of and guide to successful poultry raising. Study it carefully and you will 
learn all about all kinds of fowls and how to care for them. 
cure all poultry diseases—bring pulletsto early laying maturity— Make hens lay when 
prices are highest— Build the best houses and yards— 
—Hatch strong chickens in incubators—Caponize and 


Fg Sa a ng From Poultry ,” sent for 12 cents in stamps, 
1 JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, - 
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It will teach you how to preventand 





poultry free from vermin 
ress poultry for market. 
Price $1 00 a year; 50 cents for 6 months. Sample 
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Rome 
Ceakettles. 


Spouts Seamed to Body. 
Enameled Wood Handles and Knobs, 
Always Cold. 


Nickel- 
Plated 
Copper 





For ROME Teakettles, Tea Pots and 
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Pure Tin-Lined, Absolutely Safe 


ag” Look for ROME on the Spout before purchasing. 


.. ASK YOUR DEALER .... 


Coffee Pots, or send 
to us for descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists. 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, New York. 
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Venice. 





How like a siren by the western sea 


Sits wave-bora Venice! Her enchanted shore 
Has charms as irresistible to me 
As Circe’s for the suilor-Greek of yore. | 


Fair are her palaces and marble towers, 

The blue tide ebbs and flows a her streets, 
And like the breath of roses after showers 

The soft air with a kiss the traveller greets. 


Boats on her quiet lagoon float to and fro, 
Whose bright sails mock the sun-born butterfly, 
Beneath her frequent arches dark and low 
‘The sable gondolas glide silent by. 


In the light shade the joyous gondolier 
Sings loudly as those sing who have no sorrow: 
“The care we cannot see why need we fear? 
To-day we have; we may not have to-morrow.” 


Over the turmoil sounds the bell for pray’r, 
The voice of toil is hushed and women kneel; 

Ah, let the sweet old faith die gently! Where 
The blood is hot there is more need to feel. 


Oh, the soft silence of her balmy nights, . 

When ev’ry star is doubled in the wave 

Which lisps beside the Mole, and gently lights 
Each time-worn palace which the eddies lave. 


In the refulgence of the golden skies, 
Out of the molten silver of the tide 

The purple domes and marble towers arise, 
And crimson clouds the distant islands hide. 


Wrapped in the bosom of the trembling shade 
At last mysterious on the still lagoon, 
The siren sleeps, and tower and palace fade 
’Neath night-long vigils of the wakeful moon. 
It is not dead—the fair romance of old 
And Byron did not break the harp’s last string, 
Of Venice still a story may be told, 
Pictures are left to paint and songs to sing. 
MARGARET THOMAS. 
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A Cornish Miner. 


The uses which even past crimes may fulfil in 
God’s world are shown in an anecdote told of 
the work of John Wesley among the Cornish 
miners. One of his converts, an old man whose 
life had been exceptionally base and vicious, 
after a year of sober, honest effort, came to 
Wesley, and said in the broad dialect of the coast : 

“I’d like to help my neighbors as I’ve been 
helped ; but I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“T can’t read or write.” 

“*You know the story of Christ; you can tell it 
to them.” 

**T don’t speak English, only Cornish.” 

**So do they.” 

The miner hesitated, then took a step nearer. 

“Sir, ’ve been a drunkard and a thief in my 





| who is still living in Kentucky. 





time.” 

Wesley was silent. 

The old man’s voice failed for a moment. 
Then he said hoarsely, ‘“‘There’s blood on my | 
hands. I killed a man once.” 

“Why, you are just the man I want!” exclaimed 
the preacher, “‘you know better than any of us | 
how great is God’s forbearance and mercy. You | 
have been deeper in the pit than your comrades, | 
and you can show them how to escape from it. | 
Go and do it.’’ 

The miner worked humbly and _ faithfully | 
among his fellows, and became an earnest helper | 
of the Methodist gospellers on the coast. 

Among the heathen superstitions which yet 
linger in Cornwall, is the belief that if a man 
once perjures himself, God’s sun refuses ever to 
shine upon him again. ‘The summer day may be 
warm and bright, but he does not see the light 
nor feel the heat. He walks in the cold and 
twilight for the rest of his life. 

But the Christian faith teaches us that even 
the man who has blackened his soul in gross sin, 
may by repentance and an upright life find hope 
in God’s love and mercy. 
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Betty Morton and the Archbishop. 


The mother of Archibald Tait died when he 
was three years old, leaving him to the care of 
his nurse, Betty Morton. At thirteen, he went 
to the Edinburgh Academy, which was a day 
school only. The boys lived at home or boarded 
in the families of the city, so that little Archibald 
was, like all the rest, thrown upon the society 
of some one outside the school, and for him it 
was the company of Betty Morton. 

The course of study was very severe; six 
hours’ continuous work by day, and as many 
more at night. But Tait rose rapidly to the head 
of his class, though he had not, like some of the 
other pupils, the benefit of a private tutor. He 
scarcely needed one, for Betty served instead. 
And unlearned though she was, she seemed to 
serve that purpose as well as any other. 





He used to repeat his memorized Latin lessons 
aloud, and Betty held the book close to her eyes, 
diligently following every word as he said page 
after page. To her Latin was an unknown 
language, but that scarcely made a difference. 

“Ay,” she would say, by way of encourage- 
ment, “‘it maun be richt. It’s just word for word, 
and it sounds like it.” 

Then there would be a sudden lowering of the 
book and an ominous, “Na! na! It’s no that 
ava!” and Archibald knew that he was wrong. 

Three years later he went to Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Here again Betty accompanied him, and 
she not only tended him with motherly care, but 





made sure that his hours of study were not 
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interrupted, even repulsing his friends, with 
inexorable firmness, when they came to the door. 

He was still a young man when she died, and 
throughout her illness he was with her constantly. 
As the end approached, he showed a depth of 
tenderness which no one had suspected beneath 
his somewhat stern exterior. The two took the 
“ Lord’s Supper” together, and were then left 
alone. All night the young man sat beside the 
old nurse’s bed, and gave her words of comfort, 
as she could bear them, and as the morning 
broke, on New Year’s day, she died, with her 
hand clasped in his. 
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A New Lincoln Anecdote. 


A Kentucky contributor sends to the Companion 
a pleasing anecdote of Abraham Lincoln. It has 
never before been published, he says, and was 
received by him from the other party to the story, 
It illustrates once 
more the genial, friendly temper of the great war 
President. During the presidential campaign of 
1840, when Gen. William Henry Harrison was the | 
Whig candidate, Lincoln, then a young man just 
rising into prominence, accepted an invitation to | 
address an audience in Union County, Kentucky, 
at a Whig barbecue. 


He was met at a landing on the Ohio River, 
about ten miles from the = of the barbecue, by 
a committee, headed by Capt. George W. Riddle, 
and was escorted to the a seated in a spring- 
wagon by the side of Captain Riddle, the driver. 

On the road Mr. Lincoln entertained the com- 
mittee with several amusing anecdotes, and on 
arriving at his destination delivered an able and 
eloquent address—probably the only address that 
he ever delivered in his native state. 

After the speaking Captain Riddle, who com- 
manded a military company, fired a salute in 
honor of the orator of the day, but the cannon, an 
old six-pounder, was overcharged, and exploded; 
though without any serious results. Captain Riddle 
raised a subscription to pay Mr. Lincoln’s expenses 
contributing liberally himself, and then escorted 
him back to the river. The future President was 
much ‘ ao with his visit, and so expressed 
himself. 

Many years passed. Mr. Lincoln was elected 
chief magistrate of the nation, and the Civil War 
broke out. Captain Riddle took sides with the 
South, and having expressed his opinions rather 
boldly, was arrested for treason and sent to Camp 
Chase, a en | prison. 

“It was a dull and gloomy place for me,” said 
the old gentleman, in relating the story, ‘and after 
I had remained there about ten days, I got home- | 
sick, and concluded I would remind my friend | 
— of bygone hours. So I wrote to him as 
‘ollows: 


“‘My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT.—After presentin 
my compliments to you I wish to remind you tha 
a peed many years ago I had you in towat a 
Ww ig barbecue near Morganfield, in Union County, 
Kentucky. On that oecasion I tried to treat you 
kindly, and even burst my cannon in firing a salute 
in your honor. I hope you have not forgotten it. 
Now, sir, you have me in tow, and I am your 

risoner here in Camp Chase. I am lonesome and 

omesick, and want to get back to my old wife. 
Please let me go. Yours truly, 
“‘GEORGE W. RIDDLE.’” 


When Mr. Lincoln received this letter he laughed 
heartily, and at once wrote upon the back of it, 
eset let Capt. George W. Riddle go home. A. 

incoln.” 
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Nansen’s Predictions. 


One of the remarkable features of Doctor Nan- 
sen’s recent Arctic enterprise is thus commented 
upon by Cyrus C. Adams in his article, “The 
Farthest North,” in MeClure’s Magazine: 


Nearly everything that Nansen predicted about 
his journey has come true. He said he expected 
to cross the unknown pour area, and he has done 
it. He foretold exactly the general direction in 
which his ship would drift while fast in the ice, but 
it is not certain that he correctly assigned the 
cause of this drift. 

He believed he should enter a marine current 
that would carry his ice-imbedded vessel to the 
northwest. The most that can now be said of this 
theory is that he has discovered nothing to dis- 
prove it; but he has found that the polar ice-cap, 
once thought to be a fast ice sheet, is in continuous 
drift under the influence of the prevailing winds, 
and as the most persistent winds are from the 
southeast, the mean direction of the Fram's drift 
was northwest. 

Nansen invented the model of the Fram, making 
her hull round and slippery like an eel, with no 
corners or sharp edges for the ice to seize upon. 
She is the strongest vessel ever used in Arctic 
exploration. He said that pressure would simply 
lift her on the ice, and so her bottom, near the 
keel, was made almost flat in order that she might 
not capsize while on the ice surface; and her 
screw and rudder were also ingeniously protected. 

The many experts who said her des would 
not save the Fram from instant destruction were 
mistaken; for she met these resistless ice pres- 
sures, and the merely lifted her out of her cradle, 
and she rested safely on the surface. 

Nansen said that, owing to the probable predom- 
inance of water m the far north, he expected to 
find there higher a than along the 
north coast of Asia. is remarkable prediction 
has been fulfilled. 
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Progress of Kite-Flying. 

On a recent afternoon there was great excitement 
at the Battery, in New York. A passer had ob- 
served, at a great height in the air, a prodigious 
kite, and seated on a little platform underneath it 
the figure of a man. The passer-by stood still and 
gazed upward, and of course in less than five 
minutes five hundred more people were standing 
still and gazing upward in the same way. 


Some one produced an opera-glass and scanned 
the figure. “It is aman,” he exclaimed, “and he’s 
got soldier’s clothes on!” 

he glass was passed around. ‘“Whata shame!” 
some one else said. “Those army officers are 
experimenting with kite-flying for military pur- 
poses, and they’ve compelled some poor wretch of 
a pesvege to go up on it, to save their own precious 
necks!” 

There was much indignation in the crowd, which 
continually increased. It was discovered that the 
string of the kite led to Governor’s Island, where 
the soldiers are stationed, and that there were 
two kites, one smaller than the one to which the 
man’s figure was clinging. 

hen the people who had been in this crowd 
read the papers next morning. if they did read 
them, they learned that the officers of the militar 
signal service had indeed been experimenting wit 
kites, but that the “man” attached to one of them 





COMPANION. 


was merely a dummy or manikin, veighing 
pounds, which had been dressed in a so 
uniform. 

The two kites had been sent up by Lieutenant 
Wise. The smaller, which Rete oe five pounds, 
attained a height of two thousand feet. The larger, 
itself a sixteen pounds, and carrying the 
manikin weighing forty, had reached a height of 
six hundred feet. 

It is announced, on what authority we cannot 
say, that Lieutenant Wise’s experiments on this 
occasion were so satisfactory that he proposes 
soon to send up a living soldier in good truth, and 
that he has no doubt of his ability to find a volun- 


forty 
dier’s 


teer. 

While these experiments were going on, the 
somewhat less startling, but equally interesting, 
kite experiments at the Blue Hill meteorological 
observatory, near Boston, were also progressing. 
The kite here carried, not a dummy, but a meteor- 
ograph, the function of which was to record the 
weather at greatelevations. As it left the ground, 
this kite had a lifting force of from twenty to fifty 
pounds, but eventually it attained a lifting power 
of eighty pounds. ‘ 

Not far above the surface the thermometer car- 
ried by the kite recorded a temperature of forty-six 
anes above zero, but when a height of about 
eight thousand feet had been reached, the mercury 
had fallen to twenty degrees. 

This kite attained a height of nine thousand 
three hundred and eighty-five feet, and for three 
hours remained at a height exceeding a mile. 
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In Winter-Time. 


In winter-time the world is drear; 

The whirling snows heap summer’s bier ; 
he brave, hoarse notes that s ws raise 

But mock the lark’s transporting lays,— 

A shivering bird makes little cheer. 


Shall I let fall tear after tear 

On these sad pages of the year, 

And only grieve for bygone Mays 
In winter-time ? 


Nay, I will pipe of violets dear, 
Of matins jubilant and clear, 
Of mellow skies and sun-girt days, 
Of daffodils and hawthorn sprays, 
Till, haply. one may feel them near 
In winter-time. 
Em™a CC. Dowb. 
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Eccentric Generosity. 


Nicholas Longworth, one of the wealthiest 
citizens of Cincinnati a few years ago, was noted 
for his eccentric charities. Those whom others 
refused to help found a friend in him. “Decent 
paupers will always find plenty to help them,” he 
would say, “‘but no one cares for the ‘devil’s poor.’ 
Everybody condemns them, so I must turn to and 
help them.” 


Mr. Longworth was plain and careless in his 
dress, often looking more like a beggar than a 
millionaire. Indeed, it afforded him no little 
amusement to be taken for a mendicant, as he 
several times was in the course of his life. 

One cold winter evening a poor man called at 
the house very thinly clad, and Mrs. Longworth 
improved the oppereaany to suggest to her-hus- 
band that he should give away a certain “Hard 
Times” overcoat which she Shad grown tired of 
seeing him wear. He readily assented, and Mrs. 
Longworth, much pleased that the objectionable 
garment was out of the way, placed a fine broad- 
cloth one upon the rack, where he would easily 
find it in the morning. 

But Mr. Longworth went off to business without 
it, and came home at noon, greatly to his wife’s 
—— wearing a new coat of the ‘Hard Times” 
variety. 

At another time Mr. Longworth was accosted by 
® deserving beggar at the entrance to his ware- 
house. 

aa do you need most?” Mr. Longworth 


“A pair of shoes,” was the reply. 

“Ah, yes, I see,” said the millionaire, with a 

uick glance at the man’s feet. He kicked off his 
right shoe—his shoestrings were seldom tied— 
and said, “Try that on, my man. How does it fit?” 

“Tiligant, yer honor.” 

“Then try that one, too,” said Mr. Lenqvorth, as 
he kicked off the other shoe. “How will they do?” 

“Tiligant, yer honor! illigant! May many a 
beat —’ 

“Well, well, go now,” said the merchant, “that'll 
do;” and then, calling a i! he sent him to the 
house to ask Mrs. Longwor' h for another pair of 


shoes. 
The “ey ! soon returned. 
“Mrs. Longworth says there isn’t a pair of shoes 
eo in the house,”’ said the lad, “‘you’ve give ’em 
away.” 
“All : ” laughed Mr. Longworth. “Run 
down to Mr. Hart’s and ask him to send me up a 
air of shoes, the kind I always buy; and mind, 
here’s a two-dollar bill, but don’t you give more’n 
a dollar and a half for them.” 


———---o 





Gallant Rescue by a Boy. 


The heroic achievements represented in fiction 
are now and then quite surpassed by some brave 
deed done in very truth. Such a deed, the story 
of which stirs the heart, is recorded in the Orego- 
nian of Portland, Oregon. 

At Clarno Ferry, on the John Day River, a large 
stream which flows into the Columbia, lives a 
ranchman named Donald McRae, who has an 
invalid wife and a little boy ten years old. One 
day recently McRae had to take his wife away for 
medical treatment, and left the boy, whose name 
is Donald, to stay about the place and get his 
meals at the Clarnos’, who live on the opposite 
side of the river. 

Just at this time a flood arose, and the river 
became a raging torrent. At six o’clock in the 
evening Charley Clarno, the son of Andrew Clarno, 
the ferryman, was about to go after little Donald, 
to make sure that he got safely across the river to 
supper, when he saw Donald, who was a self- 
reliant fellow, already on his wes 
At that moment, in the very middle of the river, 
the boat capsized, and was swept away from 
Donald by the current. poe ag | expected that 
Donald would not be seen again, for surely no one 
could live in such a torrent; but presertly he was 
astonished to see the boy’s head and shoulders rise 
from the flood, and to hear him ery lustily for help. 

What Donald had succeeded in doing was to lay 
hold of a wire which had been stretched across 
the river, below the main ferry cable, to prevent 
the ferry-boat from blowing too far away from the 
cable in a high wind. ape men | the cable and 
the wire are several feet above the water, but in 
this flood both were partially submerged. In 

‘oing down when he was swept out of the boat, 

Jonald had been carried against this wire. He 
had seized it, and was keeping his head above 
water by its aid. 

Charley had no time to plan a rescue by means 
of a boat, nor did he take time to summon assist- 
ance. He simply sprang into the river, and began 
going hand over hand out along the wire to the 
place where the little boy clung. 

The distance was about one hundred and _ fifty 
feet. Charley could make this easily enough, but 
he was struck with consternation before he 
resched Donald to see that their combined weight 
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was sinking the wire so that the boy was being car- 
ried under the surface. But from moment to 
moment the rush of the torrent brought him up 
again, and every time it did so the smaller boy, 
who was hanging on manfully, caught a little 
breath. 

At any rate, there was nothing to do now but to 
Ho gett ne and Charley kept rapidly on until he 
ad seized in his arms Donald, who was already 
half-drowned. The increased weight all at one 
spot now sank both boys, but Charley clambered 
back with Donald, now out of the water for a 
moment, now under it again, thinking each 
moment would be his last, and fearing that Donald 
was already drowned. 

At last both reached the shore. Donald was 
apparently lifeless, but Charley summoned all his 
strength and started off, with the limp body 
in his arms, to his parents’ house. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarno saw him come up, and helped him into the 
house. Then they devoted their attention to the 
seemingly drowned Donald, whom they soon re- 
vived. Charley wanted nothing more than a little 
rest and a good deal of supper. These matters 
attended to, both the rescuer and the rescued were 
soon as brisk as ever. 
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Servant and Mistress. 


The laying of the corner-stone of the Jefferson 
Davis monument at Richmond, not long ago, was 
marked by a pathetically interesting incident 
which is thus narrated by the Washington Post 


In the midst of the speechmaking, an old negro 
was seen working his way laboriously through the 
erowd upon the platform. Finally reaching the 
ee, the white-haired darky, his worn hat in 

th shaking hands, made a low i 

“Please, gov’nor, will you show me whar Missus 
Davis are standin’—point her out to me?” 

The governor looked at the negro a moment, and 
seeing the trembling eagerness in his wrinkled 
face, courteously complied with his request. 

“Thank’e, gov’nor, thank’e; I aint see my ole 
missus sence massa died way down in Mississippi 
—I war with her then. I done heerd she’d be here 
to-day.” 

Tears of joy were in the old slave’s eyes as he 
tottered along to the place where Mrs. Davis and 
her daughter were standing, both unconscious of 
his coming. As soon as the lady saw her servant 
her voice broke into a glad ery of recognition. 
The old darky knelt and kissed her hands, while 
the tears streamed down his furrowed cheeks. 
There was for a moment absolute silence. Some 
of the spectators turned away their faces, and all 
felt that the affecting scene had lent a new sacred- 
ness to the dedicatory ceremonies. 
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Lew Wallace’s Suggestion. 


Even the freight department of a railroad has 
its humorous incidents. The Chicago Times-Herald 
narrates one: 


When Gen. Lew Wallace was serving as terri- 
torial governor of New Mexico a few years ago, he 
shipped home to Indiana a carload of curios for 
his friends. The collection for the most part con- 
sisted of boxes of minerals, furs, Indian blankets 
and beadwork, and with them was included a 
diminutive Mexican burro or donkey intended for 
a neighbor’s child as a pet. 

When the car reached its destination the freight 
agent in checking -. the contents of the car mis- 
understood the word “burro,” and thinking that it 
was the phonetic attempt of some illiterate rail- 
roader to spell “bureau,” was unable to find any 
piece of furniture to fit the bill of wre 3 On the 
other hand, he found in the car a long-eared 
donkey not included in the bill. 

According to custom, whenever irregularities are 
discovered, he promptly telegraphed back to the 
5 point: 

“Car No. 27,390, Albuquerque, consigned Wallace, 
arrived, minus one bureau, plus one jackass. 
Please trace and notify.” 

General Wallace himself dictated the answer: 
“Change places with the jackass.” 
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“A Mail-Car.” 


An amusing story is told by the New York 
Tribune of a woman who resented what she sup- 
posed was an exclusive privilege granted to men. 


A determined-looking woman tried to get on a 
street-car in Philadelphia the other ae. when it 
ea momentary stop on account of a blockade; 

but the conductor said to her: 

“Take the next car, madam; we don’t carry 
passengers.” 

“What's the reason you don’t?” she inquired, at 
the same time making an effort to scramble aboard 
just as the car started up. 

“You can’t get on; it’s a mail-car!” shouted the 
man on the rear platform. 

“The idea!” muttered the woman, shaking her 

een umbrella at the rapidly disappearing con- 

uctor, to the infinite delight of a number ot spec- 
tators. “A male car, and you won’t let women 
ride on it! IUll report you at the depot—see if 1 
don’t!” and she made a mental note of his number. 
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Better Left Unsaid. 


Perhaps most persons make occasionally what 
is known to the vocabulary of slang as “a bad 
break,” and breaks of this kind are usually hard 
to mend. 


Aunt Clarissa had come from a town a consid- 
erable distance away to spend Thanksgiving. ~The 
weather was inclement, and the visit had to be 
restricted to the home of her married niece. 

“It is too bad, Aunt Clarissa,” said the niece, 
when the time for leave-taking came, ‘“‘that you 
have had no chance to go about and see things out- 
of-doors. I do hope that when you come to visit 
us again it will be warm weather.” 

And it did not occur to her until the next day 
that Aunt Clarissa had talked of returning in a 
few weeks to spend the Christmas holidays. 


~~ 
* 





Twelve of the Nine. 


The quality of assurance is not lacking in the 
European guide, especially when he has an Amer- 
ican in tow. A Parisian guide was showing to one 
of our countrymen the interior of a public building 
about which, as it was evident, his knowledge was 
superficial. 


“What do those twelve figures represent?” asked 
the American, pointing to some not very conspicu- 
ous caryatides. 

The guide scratched his head a moment, and 
responded: “Those twelve figures represent the 
nine muses!” 

This reminds one of the exhibition where some 

ood people had to represent Ajax on the stage. 
aving no man whom they deemed big enough to 
take the part, they assigned it to two simall men. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


A Contrary Pair. 


Bonny Bobby, round and wee, 
Tried to skate the best he could, 
But his feet would not agree, 
As two little playmates should. 
Right foot started, but alack! 
Left foot would not venture forth ; 
Then each took a different tack, 
One to south, and one to north. 





For the only trouble lay 
In this very thing, you Know, 
Neither foot would move the way 
That the other wished to go. 


any more than me, ’cause he hasn’t got any sled.”’ 
He tapped on the window, and made signs for 
Micky to come in. 

Ina minute a good-natured, freckled face, under 
a ragged cap and a row of yellow curls, peeped 
in at the door. 

‘Hallo, Micky!” said Roy. ‘*Want my sled? 


You can keep it till I get well.” 


How Micky did stare, just for a minute, and 
then how he did laugh, and caper around the 
room! 

“What, yer iligant sled!” he cried. ‘“‘Sure, 
it’s a born jewel ye are, Roy darlint! Now all 
the b’ys must look out of the way for Micky 
Donohue!” 

That was Micky’s way of saying, ‘*Thank 
you.” 

Roy watched him as he drew the sled out of 
the yard, and then, springing on with a wriggle, 
a push and a shout, he darted down the street. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “Mamma,” said Roy, “there are a good many | 


| nice things to do, even if I am shut up in the 
| house—aren’t there?” 
| ELIZABETH HOWLAND THOMAS. | 


<—@ 


1 * 
Johnny’s Wish. 
| 2 . 
I wish it would snow! Oh, I wish it would snow! 
For sliding down-hill is so jolly, you know! 
And then the snow-forts and snow-battles, oh, dear, 
I wish 'twould begin and snow for a year! 


<-@- 


SMALL Fred was working with clay on his 
little table, and instead of the cups and balls 
which he had been accustomed to making, was 
trying to reproduce some of the school work 
of the older children. ‘‘Look here,”’ he called 
out to mamma, “I’ve made a voleano and 
here’s the saliva all running down.” 





NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
B. 
A NEW ENGLAND DINNER. 


1. Procure cooking-utensils and dishes at 
Massachusetts, and implements to eat with at 








—, Maine. 
2. Water should be brought from New 
Hampshire, rather than from ——, Massachusetts. 
3. Cateh your fish at ——, New Hampshire, 





also in —- —— ——, Massachusetts. 
4. Secure venison at a shallow place in a river 
at ——, Connecticut, also at lassachusetts. 
5. Other large game may be shot with a 9 
New Hampshire, at , and ——, Maine. 
6. Catch chickens in the act of crossing 














So this naughty little pair 
Went a-straying all about, 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Till at last they quite feli out. 
Bobby, rubbing ruefully 
All his bruises one by one, 
Says when playmates won't agree 
There’s an end to all the fun. 





A Little Prisoner. 


“Oh dear, dear!” said Roy, at the 
window. 

Out-of-doors the snow sparkled in 
the sunshine, and the sky was as blue 
as a robin’s egg. The long fringe of 
icicles on the piazza roof flashed and 
glittered, and the drops of water that 
hung on their tips glittered and flashed, 
too. 

Roy watched the drops as they gath- 
ered slowly, and then all of a sudden 
slipped down into the snow-bank under 
the window. But the brighter the sun 
shone and the icicles sparkled, the more 
Roy said, “‘Oh dear!” 

Well, it was too bad, on such a splen- 
did day, to be shut up in the house with 
a sprained ankle. 

Roy could not tell just how he had 
sprained it. He only remembered that 
he was flying down-hill on his sled, 
when he heard the boys on the bobs 
behind him shouting, ‘‘Get out of the 
way!” Then ali in a twinkling he was 
pitched into a snow-drift, and when he 
tried to get up again, his ankle hurt so 
that the boys had to draw him home on 
his sled. 

And that was the reason that he was 
sitting in the big chair and guessing 
which icicle would be the first to let 
fall a drop. 

From his window he could see the 
boys coasting on Deer Hill. Oh, what 
fun they were having! 

First darted a sled with one single 
coaster ; Roy knew just how delightful 
was the plunge down the steep slope, 
and how the cold air must rush past. 
Next came a long sled with a jolly 
crowd — seven boys, and every one 
laughing; and there was funny little 
Micky Donohue at the foot of the hill, 
swinging his arms and shouting, ‘‘Come 
on, me b’ys!” at the very top of his 
lungs. 

Roy sighed. 

“Mamma,” he called for the twen- 
tieth time, ‘‘tell me something to do.” 

Kind, patient mamma left her work 
once again, and sat down beside Roy. 

‘Let me tell you a story,” she said. 

Roy’s long face grew a little shorter. 

“A great while ago there was a man 
in jail; he was not a bad man, for in 
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ou're Freckled all over” 


said Mamma one day, 
As she strolled with her 
boy through the Zoo. 

dust then they saw aGiraf fe 
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a river at ——, Maine. 

7. Send to Massachusetts, for 
slices of bread and meat. 

8. Potatoes may be crisped at —, 
Maine 

9. Lf rabbits are desired they will be 
found at ——, Rhode Island. 


10. Plenty of sweetening may be pro- 
cured at , Maine. 

11. Milk and honey may be ordered 
from the land of ——, Connecticut. 

12. Oranges are to be found in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
and a fine variety of pears at ——, New 
Hampshire. 

13. Roasting ears may be procured at 
—, Maine. 

14. Grapes will be sent from —— 
Massachusetts, and other small 





fruit 





from , Maine. 

15. As this is to be a temperance din- 
ner, do not offer your guests any —, 
Rhode Island. 

16. Menus will be printed on —— board, 
Rhode Island, by the ——, Massachusetts, 
press. 

17. Cooking will be done with —— from 
Vermont, and a —— of coal from New 


Hampshire. 

18. Teams will be 
—, Massachusetts. 

19. Announcement that dinner is served 
will be made by ringing the ——, Maine. 

20. Toasts will be given in honor of 
seven presidents, six statesmen, a cele- 
brated Frenchman, a brave naval com- 
mander, a bluff Revolutionary general, a 
young hero of ’61, two noted lexicograph- 
ers, a philanthropist and others. 

21. After-dinner speeches will be made 
by three distinguished women, Lady —, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. ——, Maine, and 
Miss , Vermont. 

22. Apgeties may be well sharpened 
at , New Hampshire, anc , Mas- 
sachusetts, will reign at the feast. 


well cared for at 











2. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Each line describes one word of the 
square. 
I am decked at Christmas-tide, 
I am trod by weary feet, 
Many a wretch for me has sighed, 
I was once a garden sweet. 


3, 
PUZZLE 

Subtract one hundred from any num- 
ber of small cubes, and leave one of 
them. 

Subtract nothing from @ covering for 
the head, and leave something which 
bricklayers use. 

Subtract fifty from a sort of bridle, 
and leave one who detests. 

Subtract five hundred from a tie, and 
leave a curse. 

Add together what has been subtracted 
and the result will be something that 
comes with winter weather. 


4. 
CHARADE, 
One. 
I dwell in the forest free, 
Fragrant and balmy am I. 
Two. 
I’m forever bound unto thee _ 
And remain thine own till I die. 
Whole, 
Nine gallons I’ll swallow 
Of drink, hot or cold— 
But not a drop more; 
it’s all I ean hold. 


5. 


RIDDLE, 


I am made up of parts, one, two and 
three. 








those days good people were often put 
in prison. You think it is pretty hard 
to be kept in the house a few weeks, 
but this good man was shut up for twelve years. 
He must have been very tired of staying in, but 
when the prison seemed dull, he used to think of 
beautiful palaces and delightful mountains where 
shepherds watched their sheep. 

“So he got some paper and ink, and wrote the 
story that you like to hear on Sundays, about the 
Slough of Despond, and the Wicket Gate, and 
the Palace Beautiful with the great lions in 
front.” 

“Why, did he write my ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
really and truly?” asked Roy. 





“Yes,” said mamma; “and I have been think- 
ing that you might make a book while you are | 
shut in. Of course, you could not write anything 
like ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but you might arrange | 
a bright, pretty scrap-book for Baby May, and 
make the dear little soul very happy.” 

“So I could!” said Roy, brightening. 

Soon he was busy with a bottle of mucilage 
and a pile of gay picture-cards. There were red 
roses, spotted butterflies, laughing babies and 
- little kittens. It was good fun to sort them 
all. 

While he was hard at work, little Micky 
Donohue trudged past the window. 

“Poor Micky!” thought Roy. “He can’t coast 





A Clock Song. 
Tick, tock! ten o’clock! 
Little New Year 
Is almost here. 
Tick, tock! tick, tock! 
Tick, tock! eleven o’clock! 
While you sleep 
In he’ll peep. 
Tick, tock! tick, tock! 


Tick, tock! twelve o’clock! 
Happy New Year 
To you, my dear! 

Tick, tock! tick, tock! 
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The Old Deer. 


Little Ruthy was spending the holidays with 
grandma and Auntie Bess. There were so many 
curious things to see, but what interested Ruthy 
most was the beautiful deer in grandma’s park. 

The largest one was called Old Elk. Ruthy 
was afraid of him, he had such great horns, and 
had once knocked a man down. Ruthy used to 
peep at him through the high fence, and wonder 
what would happen if he should ever jump out. 





One evening Auntie Bess asked her if she was 
going to sit up and see the old deer go out—at 
least that was what Ruthy thought she said. 
she ran to the window and looked out toward 

the park. She could see the deer walking about 
| in the moonlight; the Old Elk was among them, 
and his horns cast a shadow on the snow. Oh, | 
what would he do when he “‘went out!” 

*‘When will the old deer go out, Auntie Bess ?” 
asked Ruthy. “Will somebody let him out? | 
Will he come out of the gate, or get over the} 
fence? Will he hurt anybody ?” 

“What are you talking about, Ruthy?” said 
Auntie Bess, looking puzzled. Then she began 
to laugh merrily. ‘‘You dear little topsy-turvy- 
| headed darling!” she said, when she could speak. 
| “I told you the Old Year was going out—I did 

not say anything about the old deer.” 

She took the little girl on her lap, and tried to 
| explain to her what she meant by the Old Year 
land the New. But Ruthy was so sleepy that 
| she didn’t understand one word. 
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*“Wuy, how did those blots come to be there?” 
asked mamma. “Oh,” said Mabel, “‘I couldn’t 
help that, because the pen leaked.” 











So | 


My first in good company you always 

will see; 
My second in society has never been 

found; 

My third is musical, but incapable of sound. 

Since the day it was made, my puzzling whole 

A riddle has been to each living soul. 

And no solution man ever can see 

Will prevent a riddle my continuing to be. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS—RIVERS. 


1. Reign. 2 Line. 3. Tribe. 4. In her. 5. 
Heron. 6. A gust. 7. My seer. 8 Has met. 9. 
Lent a screw. 10. A meek zine. 11, In deeper. 
12. Bah, arma troop. 13. Is girt. 14. Sat up here. 
15. O dare grin. 16. What cases can. 17. Any 
usage. 18. A stingy change. 19. See in. 2. 
real dew. 

7. 
CHARADE, 


My first may of any metal be, | 

And has great strength and utility; 

My second is what all hope to get, 

By labor and skill, by worry or fret; 

My whole is dear to a woman's heart, 
And leads her with many a dollar to part. 


Conundrums. 


What parts of fruits are most relished by soldiers? 
Cores and kernels. 

When is a cross dog like poor cinnamon? When 
he has more bark than bite. 

What sized boy is not likely to run away to sea? 
Capsized. 

Why are beans and battles alike? 
both war-fare. 

What noted musical composer was a good deal 
ofacrank? Handel, of course 


They are 
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DEATH OF ANTONIO MACEO.—The Cuban 


cause has suffered a heavy loss through the death A pretty little book of 32 pages that 


of Gen. Antonio Maceo, commander of the 
insurgent forces in the province of Pinar del Rio. 
SEND 


Maceo was a mulatto, about fifty years old, and il . hi h YOU 

possessed great courage and military ability. He wi | give you ints as to OW — 
served through the rebellion of 1868-78, and was : one 
one of the first to take the field when the present Y Ol J R W ha “w% “ . 
insurrection broke out. He carried the marks of may obtain : atch 

more than twenty wounds received in fighting 
for Cuban independence. ‘There are conflicting 


me yacncay men oa eerie T WILL BE REMEMBERED that the Companton offers 
east of the ‘“‘trocha.” He had crossed to the 


Spanish side of that line. Maceo was next in| each of the first 10,000 Subscribers who send Five New 


rank to Gen. Maximo Gomez, the Cuban com 


mander-in-chief. Subscriptions between November 1, 1896, and July 1, 1897, 


A New Tanirr Bu.t.— No expedation is’ not Only five one-subscriber premiums of their own selection from the 


entertained of the passage by the Senate of the 


Dingley emergency tariff bill, which the House CompANION Premium List, but In Addition, as a reward for perse- 


passed early in the last session. The proba- 


bilky of special session of the new Congress) veronce gq Beautiful Watch for either a Lady or Gentleman. 


is strengthened by this fact. and in preparation | 


for this contingency, the committee on Ways | 
and Means of the present House of Representa. | 
tives, most of whose members will be members | 
of the next Congress, have begun the framing of 
a new general tariff bill, with the intention of | 
having it ready to report as soon as that Congress | 
x. Has a Durable Filled Gold 
a Hunting Case, An Expan- 
xz. sion Balance, Quick Train, 
or Safety Pinion, Seven Jewels, 
xz. Is Stem Winding and Stem 
se Setting, and retails for $10. 

















may assemble. | 
VENEZUELA AND THE TREATY. — Mr. 
Andrade, minister from Venezuela to the United | 
States, who returned to Caracas recently, bearing | 
a copy of the memorandum between Great Britain | 
and the United States for the settlement of the 
Guiana boundary question, has notified Secretary 
Olney that the agreement has been accepted by 
the Venezuelan government. Favorable action 
by the Venezuelan Congress is necessary in order 
that the memorandum may be carried into effect | 
by the necessary treaty between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. The publication of the agree- | 
ment at Caracas has been followed by so much 
hostile criticism as to cause some apprehension 
that the congress may not ratify the treaty. Lapy’s WATOR. 

















WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. — The 


Supreme Court of Idaho has decided that, when- J 
ever a proposed amendment to the constitution of Th . B 0 ok 66 How I Obtain d M W t h 99 
that state receives a majority of the votes cast on 9 e y a C 9° 


the proposition, whether or not it is a majority of 


all the votes cast at the election, it is carried./ Ts filled with letters from subscribers who secured y 





This decision establishes the validity of the Pepe ‘i : ; 
woman suffrage amendment voted on at the| a Watch last year ona similar plan, in which they give 


recent election. Idaho is thus the fourth state "a ‘ P 
to ive women full suffrage on the same terms| t€ methods that proved most successful with them. 


asmen. A great many subscribers have found the hints 


A NEEDED Rerorm.— With only seven dis- useful this year and have, through these sug ges- 


senting votes, the House of Representatives has | : Ww 
passed a bill prohibiting the sale of liquor in the tions, secured a atch. 


national Capitol. ‘The Senate has not acted on Do not get the impression that you have no 
the bill. ‘ 
“ a chance for success. Here area few instances where 


ALIENS AND THE BALLOtT.—The number “ : ce : 
of states in which aliens are permitted to vote at | success came from seemingly unpromising territory. 


elections after having simply declared their inten. | The book gives a great many more. 

tion of becoming citizens has been diminished by | 

one. At the recent election the voters of Minne 

sota approved a constitutional amendment which | SECURED EIGHTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

repeals the provision conditioning the vote of : 

serine at Aesitine. Sis. dans Gebdeaiins of Tee Hardy, of Kyle, Texas, made a list of twenty-five names 
intention. Hereafter no alien can vote in that} tO Canvass, and secured eighteen of them. 
state who’has not been a resident of the United 
States for at least five years, and admitted to full FIVE OUT OF SIX. 
citizenship at least three months prior to the - aaa? 5 
election. 1¢ is estimated that more than one Stella Bates, Browning, Illinois, showed the Companion to 
hundred thousand voters in Minnesota have} her friends, discussed its merits, told them not to decide now, GENTLEMAN’S WATCH. 
never been fully neturnlised. had sample copies sent them, then called on the six persons and 


New NAVAL Construcrion.—The annual] Secured five subscribers. The sixth came easily. 


report of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, A S M ART GIRL OF THIRTEEN. 


urges Congress to make appropriations for three 
light-draught battleships and twelve torpedo- ; Luella Hoffman, Sedalia, Missouri, secured six 


boats. The Secretary emphasizes the desirability subscribers, and says: ‘“ All this time I went to 

of having the battle-ships light-draught on the ’ > ‘ . 

ground that they will possess an advantage over school and practised two hours on my music; nor dol 

the battle-ships of foreign nations in being able think my studies suffered, for the month in which I did 
most of my work I ranked one in a class of over fifty.”’ 


to enter the Southern harbors and the mouth of 
the Mississippi at all times. Such vessels as the 
Secretary recommends could make these harbors 
SIX IN A VERY SMALL TOWN. 
Nellie M. Finch, Toddsville, New York, secured six 
new subscribers in a town of less than 200 inhabitants. 


bases of supply, and sally forth from them or 
retire into them at will, while few, if any, foreign 
battle-ships could follow them. During the 
SUCCESSFUL UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
OFFICIAL SCANDALS AT BERLIN.—Five : : 
German editors have been convicted at Berlin of D. Pearl Deanell, Senrcen, Arkaness, uae on whet 
libelling distinguished officials, and have been she calls a ‘‘sawmill’’ town in which there are about 
German capital, because the evidence goes to 
show that certain members of the emperor’s FOUR SUBSCRIBERS IN FOUR EVENINGS. 
official household have conspired to traduce and Mark E. Brownell ; ; ; - s 
accaeaeul aileaneat iiaeaudtiaa dep B Gardiner, Oregon, is only thirteen years old ; but he secured six new names, 
four of them in four evenings. Gardiner is a town of but 250 inhabitants. Send for the Book, it is free. 
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present administration the aggregate tonnage of 
vessels in commission has more than doubled. 

sentenced to fine or imprisonment. These sea- THE STORY OF A BALKY HORSE. 300 inhabitants, ninety per cent. of them being col- 
tences and the arrest for perjury of the chief of One of the Amusing Incidents related in the Book which we send ored She secured six subscribers and the watch 
were jealous. ‘Taken in connection with the 

Bismarck disclosures, these trials have produced 


the political police have occasioned a stir in the free on application. 
snl moreion &  samtats oneal) --s PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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| A. 
| 
wirh ELEctTRicity.— Mr. | 


FERTILIZING 
Nikola Tesla, the electrical expert and inventor, 
has recently suggested the possibility of empk yying | 





electricity as a fertilizing agent for the soil. The} 
currents produced by perfected electrical oscilla- 
tors, he says, are capable of causing the chemical 
combination of the nitrogen with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. If this combination were carried 
on upon an industrial scale, which he thinks is 
possible, then the product could be used as a 
fertilizer, and in his opinion the benefits to 
humanity would be incalculable. 






Wuy X-RAYS BURN THE SKIN.—Mr. Tesla 
also points out, in the Electrical Review, 
what he considers to be the cause of the singular 
sunburn effects produced by X-rays impinging 
upon the hands. It is not the rays themselves 
which cause the injury, he says, but the ozone 
generated by them in contact with the skin. 
Nitrous acid, produced electrically from the 
nitrogen in the air, may also be responsible toa 
small extent. The best means of protecting the 
hands is to prevent the access of air to them | 
while the exposure is going on. This may be 
accomplished by immersion in oil. 


PLANTS THAT FoLLow MANn.—In, New 
Zealand no less than five hundred species of 
plants have been introduced and acclimated since 
the colonization of the islands. The presence 
of these plants. there is ascribed, directly or | 
indirectly, to the presence of civilized man. 
They have followed him, and curiously enough, 
have driven before them some of the plants 
indigenous to the soil. Most of the invaders are 
small species, yet they have prevailed over large 
and vigorous native species. Man is a conqueror, 
and plants and animals which are able to thrive | 
in his presence, and under the conditions which | 
he creates, are overrunning the world in the | 
wake of his conquests. 


SHot AHEAD OF ARMOR AGAIN.—Onlya 
few years ago a process was discovered by means 
of which the armor-plates of war-ships could be 
so hardened on the face that the best projectiles 
were shattered on striking them. This was | 
regarded as a decisive victory for armor over 
guns. Recently, however, the tables have been | 
turned once more. The first step, according to 
the Scientific American, was the placing of a 
cap of soft steel on the point of the projectile. 
This enabled the shot to penetrate the armor- 
plate by preventing the breaking of the point. 
Then increased velocity was given to the shot by 
the use of improved powder. The result was 
that a six-inch solid shot was sent through ten 
inches of face-hardened steel, twelve inches of 
oak-backing and three additional plates, each 
seven-sixteenths of an inch thick, after which the 
shot, practically unimpaired, buried itself eight 
feet in a benk of sand. The experiments were 
made in this country, and both the best armor 
and the best shots are of American invention. 


A Foss, TREE IN New JersEY.—Trunks 
of trees changed to stone, from which magnificent 
specimers of banded agate can be cut, are found 
in the Yellowstone Valley, in Arizona, and 
elsewhere in the West, but east of the Mississippi 
such taings are very rare. Recently, however, a 
fossil tree, belonging to the pine family, was 
discovered at Lindenwold, New Jersey. The 
trunk, or what. remains of it, is twenty-six feet 
long, seven and one-half feet in diameter at the 
larger end and rapidly tapering for a distance of 
twelve feet to a point where, when living, it had 
brinched. At this place the diameter is still no 
less than five feet. The wood has been com- 
pletely silicified, but unfortunately the structure 
is so fragile that attempts to obtain a section of it 
heve failed. 

Procyon’s COMPANION.—Many years ago 
fhe great German mathematician, Bessel, an- 
nounced that both Sirius and Procyon—popularly 
known as the dog-stars— possessed invisible 
companions revolving around them. He was led 
io this conclusion by studying the motions of 
those stars. In 1862 the companion of Sirius 
vas discovered with the telescope, and during 
the present year it has reappeared, after being 
invisible for six years through too close proximity 
to its brilliant comrade. Quickly following the 


the discovery of the companion of Procyon, 
which had never been seen until Professor 
Schaeberle caught sight of it with the great 
telescope of the Lick Observatory a few weeks 
ago. It is a very minute star, of only the 
thirteenth magnitude. 

PossiBLE CURE FoR CANCER.—A Russian 
physician, Doctor Denisenko, has been experi- 
menting with the sap of the “‘wartwort,” a plant 
of the spurge family, as a possible cure for 
cancer. Ina St. Petersburg medical journal he 


gives particulars of seven cases in which he has 
applied the treatment with apparent success. 
The sap of the wartwort is of a poisonous nature, 
and can be used only under careful medical 
supervision. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
so to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 


required to register letters whenever requested to | 


do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
inust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





WET DRESSING. 


A wet dressing, or compress, as it is called, 
consists of a moist cloth next the skin, a slightly 
larger piece of oiled paper or mackintosh above 
the wet cloth, and two or three thicknesses of a 
still larger piece of flannel above this, the whole 
bandaged sufficiently tight to exclude the air. 

The object of a wet dressing is to relax and 
soften the skin and the flesh immediately under- 
neath, and to act as a local sedative to the nerves. 
Its use tends to relieve congestion and inflamma- 
tion. It also acts as a counter-irritant, drawing 
organic and deep-seated inflammation to the 
surface. 

The wet dressing corresponds to a warm bath at 
98° to 100° Fahrenheit. To be of service it should 
be continued for a considerable time. 

This form of treatment. is applicable to chronic 
stiffening of the joints, sprains and bruises of all 
kinds. The heat and swelling rapidly disappear, 
though the stiffness may require proper manipula- 
tion after the removal of the bandage. 

By using it as a counter-irritant applied to the feet, 
it is possible to control the circulation of the blood 
in the brain. A convenient method is to wring a 
pair of cotton socks out of warm water, put them 
on the feet, and cover them with two pairs of 
knitted woollen socks. A compress may be 
made for the hands by using gloves in the same 
manner. 

Wet dressings applied to the pit of the stomach 
are of great value in inflammatory conditions of 
the digestive tract. In these cases we may simply 
use a towel wrung out of hot water. The towel 
is kept in position by two or three folds of flannel 
wrapped around the body, and should be changed 
every hour or two. 

By moistening the compress with liniments, 
mustard, or antiseptic solutions, such various 
effects may be obtained as the particular nature 
of the case seems to require. 


—_——o——_— 


LURED BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Last summer, in the midst of a warm evening, 
the electric lights in the city of Pendleton, Oregon, 
went out, and for about two hours and a half the 
city was left in darkness. The citizens, meantime, 
made many sareastic remarks about the uncer- 
tainty of electricity, and surmises were expressed 
that some green employé had been “fooling with 
something.” How far this surmise was from being 
correct, an explanation of the difficulty will reveal; 
and it will also show how much trouble a small 
thing may cause. 

During the evening the men at the power station 
noticed that the lights were growing dim. The 
superintendent had gone home for the night, and 
no expert advice could be obtained, but the men 
had no great difficulty in reaching the conclusion 
that the wires were grounded somewhere, and that 
the engine was overloaded in trying to fill the soil 
of east Oregon with electricity. 

“Shut off the incandescent lights,” said the fore- 
man. ‘That'll put more power into the ares, and 
keep us going until the thing can be repaired.” 

So the incandescents were shut off; but that did 
not relieve the situation at all. The ares burned 
fainter and fainter. Meantime the engine was 
seen to be acting peculiarly. The trouble, what- 
ever it was, must be in the station, and not outside. 

The engineer was appealed to, but could not 
make out what was the matter; but now the big 
driving belt connecting the engine with the dynamos 
was seen plainly to jump up and down and plunge 
back and forth, striking the stone work of the 
side of the building as it had never done before. 

“Your electricity is-on the rampage somehow,” 
said the engineer. ‘There’s nothing the matter 
with the engine. I’m going to shut her down, and 
you can send for the boss.” 

So the engine was shut down and the “boss,” 
who was Mr. William Burgess, the superintendent 
of the works, was hastily summoned. He looked 
matters over, and said, “How would it do to 
examine the belt?” 

He examined it himself, and first found the 
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_ | body of one white “miller”? or moth, and then 


another and another, and finally hundreds and 
thousands of them. They had gathered on the | 
belt for a ride, having first been attracted to the | 
windows and lured into the building by the brilliant 
light; they had, indeed, been assisted to this “ride” | 
by the suction of the swiftly whirling belt, until its | 

| surface was a mass of crushed millers, and it | 
could get no hold upon the shafts. 

The men said they had seen a good many millers 
in the station that evening, but their attention had 
not been particularly attracted to them; and it 
never occurred to them that little white millers 
could stop a steam-engine! The men were all set 
at work cleaning the belt, and in due time the are 
and incandescent lights flashed up on the streets 
of Pendleton. 

It is a matter of record that an express-train on 
the Central Pacific Railroad was once stopped by 
grasshoppers. The insects gathered upon the rails 
in such quantities that the driving wheels began to 
slip, and the trouble increased until the train was 
actually stalled. The track had to be cleared with 
| shovels before the engine could proceed. 


| 
| 





A LIFE-SAVING DOG. 


How a mongrel, “‘good-for-nothing” dog, a cur of 
the streets, saved a man’s life, was lately recorded 
by the Louisville Courier-Journal as part of the 

| news of the day. 


Louis Carr was painting the rear of a vacant 
house in Louisville. As the noon hour approached 
he was at work at the very top of his ladder, just 
under the eaves. Being in haste to finish his 
stint, and not wishing to spend time to go down 
and move the ladder, he stretched as far as possible 
to one side. : 

Just then he felt the ladder slipping away from 
him, and as the only means of saving himself he 
= his brush, and seized the gutter with both 
hands. Down went the ladder, and there the 
painter hung, thirty-five feet from the ground. 

He shouted for help, but no one heard him; no 
one but a small dog, which came round the corner 
in response to his cries. 

Evidently the dog took in the situation at once. 
He barked furious } winding up with a long howl. 
Then he ran out of the yard and across the street 
to a police station. There he barked again, and 
then ran back to the yard. These manceuvres he 
repeated two or three times, till the policeman 
— to see that something was the matter, and 
followed him to the rear of the house. 

Then it was but the work of a moment to put up 
the ladder and rescue Mr. Carr, who was all but 
ready to drop from exhaustion. 

No owner could be found for the dog, and Mr. 
Carr of course adopted him as his own. 








SUDDEN DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 
The long semiannual migrations of birds are 


life. A despatch from Baton Rouge, La., in the 
middle of October last, affords a striking instance. 


On Friday morning, the despatch says, early 
risers here witnessed a peculiar phenomenon; a 
shower of dead birds that fell from a clear sky, 
and literally cluttered the streets. There were 
ducks, catbirds, woodpeckers, and com | birds of 
—— plumage, some of them resembling cana- 
ries, but all dead. They fell in heaps along the 
thoroughfares. 

The most plausible explanation of the strange 
windfall, the sender of the despatch thinks, is that 
the birds were driver inland by a recent severe 
storm on the Florida coast. Doubtless they were 
caught by some sudden change of weather while 
they were migrating at a great height, perhaps 
several miles above the earth. 

Some idea of the extent of the shower may be 
gathered from the fact that in one avenue children 
picked up as many as two hundred birds. 


WHY HE DID NOT START. 


A lazy man is seldom so very lazy as not to 
be able to invent some excuse for his inactivity. 
Harper’s Round Table tells a story in point. 


Patrick was the captain of a schooner that plied 
between New York and Haverstraw on the Hudson. 
Oue day his schooner was loaded with bricks, 
ready to start for New York, but Patrick gave no 
sign of any intention to get under way. Instead 
of that, he sat on deck smoking a se 

The owner of the brickyard, who was also the 
owner of the schooner, and who had reasons for 
wishing the bricks landed in New York at the 
earliest possible moment, came hurrying on board 
and demanded of the captain why he did not set 

ae your honor,” said Patrick, “there’s no 
wind.” 

“No wind! Why, what’s the matter with you? 
There’s Lawson’s schooner under sail, going down 
the river now.” 

“Vis, I’ve been watchin’ her, but it’s no use m 
eo el under way. She’s got the wind now, and, 

aith, there isn’t enough of it for two.” 


NEW METHOD. 


A man who was for some years in the log and | 
lumber business on the shores of Lake Michigan 
tells a little incident illustrative of the Irishman’s 
unwillingness to acknowledge his ignorance of 
any subject. 


One day a young Irishman applied for work. 

“Can you raft and boom logs?” asked the lumber 
merchant. 

“Av coorse, sorr,” returned the unemployed, 
with cheering promptness. 

“Well, then,” said the lumber merchant, “go u 
on the gap above the railroad bridge and boom all 
the logs i find with my mark. ow of the rafts- 
men will tell you about the mark, the locality of 
the gap, and so forth.” 

The Irishman hesitated a moment, and then, 
with an ingenuous smile, he said: 

“T’ll be afther goin’ directly, sorr; d’ you boom 
the logs as we do in the owld counthry, I dunno? 
Is it wid a shovel ye boom ’em, sorr, or how?” 





ALL FOREIGNERS. 


The Philadelphia North American quotes the 
saying of a man who is disturbed about the future 
of his native land. 


Mr. Banner—The foreigners are getting an awful 
hold in this country. 

Crosby—They are, indeed. 
list of men naturalized by the court yesterday, and 
every one of them was a foreigner. 








Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any Throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Ade. 


ANTED, UNEMPLOYED YOUNG MEN 
§ whose education has been finished in 
publie schools, academies and colleges, to write for our 


plan of Home Study. We teach in ashort time some useful 
vocation and, what is better, oot work for our students, 








S L. Positions 
for all graduates. Send 

ten two-cent stamps for first five lessons. 

NEW YORK BU: COLLSSE, 125th 8t., New York, N. Y. 








There doesni seem to be 
very much the matter with 
your child. He doesn’t ac- 
tually lose weight, but there 
is no gain. He belongs to 
that large class of children 
that don’t seem to prosper. 
You look at him a little 
more thoughtfully than you 
do at the rest and say, “ He is 
not doing well.” Failure 
to gain in weight in a child 
is a danger signal. Scott’s 
Emulsion should be taken 
at once. It puts on fat 
where health demands it, 
strengthening the digestion. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


Boys and Girls 


Would you like a Watch and Chain 
all your own? One that will keep 
accurate time and last for years? 
You can get it for one day’s work, 
selling BLUINE, which is the Best 
Washing Bluing ever made, and some- 
thing that every woman has to have. 














attended by numberless perils and great loss of | AR 








WATCH_ 
and CHAIN 


For One Day’s Work.... 








Why, I read over a 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also Chain and Charm to Boys and Girls 
for selling 14 dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per package. Send your full 
address by return mail and we will 
forward the Bluine, post-paid, and a 
large Premium List. You sell the 
Bluine and send us the money, and we 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, 
post-paid. 

BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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oo Lae fo Begin 
caring for the teeth, for they are 
about gone. Good, sound, white 


teeth may be had in old age through 
the use of 


Rusifoam 


the Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, which 
not only arrests and prevents decay, 
| but keeps the teeth white as pearls, 
'gums healthy and the breath sweet. 


The Time 
to Begin 


is when the 
teeth first 
come. The 
delicious 
fragrance and 
soothing qualities 
of Rubifoam 
please the chil- 
Pee dren. 




















POPULAR 
PRICE 


25 cts. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample Vial Free, with Beautiful Booklet upon 
the Teeth. Address, 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
















one 


considered ‘“‘the same as” or 
good as”’ Pearline. 
not even that. 
day, just as it has been from the 
first, the best thing in the worl 


A-head of Pearline ? 


Never! 
out of the question. 


Not a bit of it! That is 
Probably not 


of the many washing-powders 


that have been made to imitate 
Pearline would claim to excel it 
in any way. All they ask is to be 


et as 
But they re 
Pearline is to- 


for every kind of washing and cleaning. 


Sen 
it Back 


and if your 


honest—send it back, 


‘Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
er sends you something in 


will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


lace of Pearline, be 


524 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





You Can Help Us 
And We Can Help You. 


Just go among your friends and sell BAKER’S 
TEAS, SPICES, BAKING POWDER, etc., until 
the total amounts to 90 Ibs., and you will earn a 
splendid High-Grade Sewing Machine well worth 
$55 cash. The machine is no experiment; it has 
been thoroughly tested in practical use. All parts 
are adjustable and interchangeable. Among the 
points of superiority are : Automatic Bobbin Winder 
and Automatic Tension, Positive Feed Motion, 
Stitch Regulator, Self-Setting Needle. It is Strong, 
Simple and Durable, Works Easily and Smoothly, 
Does Not Get Out of Order, It is Well Finished. 
A Complete Set of Attachments, neatly boxed. of 
latest design is included. 


Or if you don’t want a Sewing Machine, you 
can sell a mixed order amounting in total to 50 
Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and 


a Chain; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle ; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. 
for a Girls’ Bicycle ; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s 
High-Grade Bicycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated 
Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. 
for an Autoharp; 8 Ibs. fora pairof Barney & Berry 
Skates ; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains. 

We pay) the express or freight if cash is 
sent with order. Send address on postal 
for Catalogue, Order-Sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 


(Dept. Y.) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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“Be True!” 


J. G. Holland once wrote: ‘‘Character must 
stand behind and back up everything—the | 
sermon, the poem, the picture, the play. [He | 
might have added, the work.] None of them is | 
worth a straw without it.” 

A gentleman hired a boy-of-all-work. He was 
bright, sturdy, and well endowed mentally. He 
also possessed some of the qualities of which 
sterling men are made, and many of the defects 
that mar success in life. The fact that he was 
forgetful, and not fully to be depended upon, 
although somewhat discouraging, was not thought 
to be sufficiently objectionable to cause his 
dismissal. ‘These were not vices, and as they 
were supposed to be largely the result of unfortu- 
nate home training, the family concluded to try 
to help him remedy the defects by gentleness and 
firm instruction. 

One noon the boy came up from the cellar and 
said that he was tired out, as he had brought up 
six hodfuls of coal for the kitchen since break fast. 
Quite surprised at this report of what indicated a 
great waste of fuel, the lady of the house hurried 
to the kitchen and found that the boy had only 
brought up one scuttleful since the preceding 
day. 

“Why did you say you brought up more than 
one?” the lady asked, sternly. 

The boy seemed confused, and answered: “It 
seemed to me | had brought up six.” 

“Did it seem to you that you told the truth 
when you said that you had brought up six 
hodfuls of coal ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

It was remarkable how soon the peaceful 
household was almost disorganized by that boy. 
Hardly a day passed but some new untruth was 
discovered, and soon no reliance was placed upon 
anything he had said. 

“Have you cleaned the harness?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Then it would be found that the harness had 
not been touched. Thus matters went on until 
the post-oftice, the cook, the provision-dealer, 
every one who came in contact with the family, 
even his mother, was traduced by the bay in his 
attempts to find excuses for his delinquencies. 
‘The English language really seemed to be seared 
when he used it, and an undisturbed household 
was impossible under the same roof with him. 
At last the family were forced, bright in many 
ways as he was, to dismiss him, and he lost what 
no doubt was the “‘chance of his lifetime.” 

While the family were deciding upon the 
choice of his successor, another boy came to the 
door bringing a package. 

“There,” observed the lady of the house, “‘is a 
nice, bright-looking boy. We might like him. 
Let us talk with him. Come here, my boy! I 
will take the package.” 

“Ten cents extra for bringing it,” said the boy, 
promptly. 

“But,” observed the lady, “1 bargained for five 
cents.” 

“Oh,” replied the boy, dropping his head, “‘I 
thought you wouldn’t know.” 

“‘But that is stealing as well as lying,” said the 
master of the house, gravely. ‘‘Why did you do 
that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you know it is wrong?” 

“IT suppose so,” was the reluctant admission. 
It is needless to say that he was not engaged. 

“T hope,” said a well-known physician, com- 
menting on these two true incidents, “that a 
spirit of lawlessness is not increasing among our 
boys. I tell my son who goes to the public 
school that he must fight it like a Christian 
gentleman, and that the high tone of the school 
depends on him.” 

Few young people realize that their value in 
business and to the world depends on what 
they are far more than upon what they know. 
The prisons are full of men of ability. It is 
character—defective character—that has caused 
their imprisonment. One of the most eminent 
men that this country has produced, being asked 
to write in some young person’s album, entered 
these words: 

“My first advice is this: Be true. And my 
second, this: Be true. And my third is this: 
Be true!” 
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An Unexpected Gift. 


A well-known American philanthropist, hap- 
pening to pass near a church in Richmond on a 
Sunday night, stepped inside. A stranger in the 
town, he had entered a negro church where a 
small congregation was worshipping. He slipped 
into a pew, and soon discovered that a crisis had 
been reached in the fortunes of the congregation. 

The minister, with a face as black as the ace 
of spades, was making an urgent appeal for the 
liquidation of the church’s debts. 

Brethren,” he remarked, solemnly, “it is not 
honest for a Christian people to refuse to pay its 
debts. This congregation now owes the sum of 
sixteen dollars and twenty-three cents. We can 
expect no blessing until this debt is paid. Brother 
Saunders, pass around the box.’ 





The plate was carried about the church, but 
with indifferent success. ‘The money given was 
counted, and with many sighs and dubious 
shakings of the head, the minister announced 
that less than three dollars had been raised. 

“No blessing has been earned, brethren,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Let the plate go round again!” 

The second visitation to the pews was less 
effective than the first had been. The minister 
announced, with evidences of shame and pity for 
his flock, that the blessing could not be asked, 
for they had not yet paid their debt. 

At this point the good man in the back pew 
rose and remarked that it would give him great 
pleasure to contribute ten dollars toward the 
necessities of the church, since he had been 
deeply interested in the minister’s zealous effort | 
to teach the people the lesson of common honesty. | 

The negro = stared at the stranger for 
a moment in blank amazement, and then grinned 
from ear to ear. 

“Brethren,” he exclaimed, “‘let us all sing | 
Hallelujah! He moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

The congregation joined heartily in the song, 
and Brother Saunders collected the ten-dollar 
subscription. There was not a word of thanks | 
to the stranger who had unexpectedly come to | 
the reseue of the bankrupt church, and he was 
allowed to depart as quietly as he had entered. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Authemeron. 





A Two-Legged Alarm. 


There are many devices to which people who | 14k. Gold, 


desire to wake at an unusually early hour resort ; 
but it would be hard to imagine one more 


strikingly original than was once suggested by a | c. £. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 


New Hampshire farmer’s wife to her ‘‘summer- 
boarder,” a young man from Boston. 


“Do you suppose somebody could wake me at) 
four o’clock to-morrow morning, Mrs. Gregg?” 
asked the boarder at the supper-table one night. 
“Mr. Wilson has invited me to go fishing with | 
him up at Long Pond, and he wants to start at | 
half-past four, to ‘get the ride in the cool of the | 
morning,’ he said.” 

“Yes, that’s an excellent, good way to do,” 
said Mrs. Gregg, surveying her guest thought- | 
fully. ‘Now if pa was only living—he was) 
always stirring by that time, but i’m an awful | 
hand to sleep in the morning. Often I don’t 
wink ‘an eyelid open much before six; and there 
aint an alarm-clock in the house.” 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Gregg’s | 
face lighted with pleasure. } 

“I’ve got it!” she exclaimed ; ‘I’ve thought of 
the very thing! I'll tie my old rooster to one of 
the legs of your bed, if you say so, Mr. Jameson. 
He never failed to crow by four o’clock in his 
life, and he ’most —— wakes folks that aren’t | 
used to him. I don’t believe, being right in the | 
room that way, you’d ever sleep through his | 
crowing in this earthly world. He'll wake you | 


up complete!” 
USE NERVITA fiadrener Xsthma and catarrh, 8 


Sample free. NERVITA Co., 484 Boylston St., Boston. 














Vegetable Pulmonary : 


Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy CURE WITHOUT ‘MEDICINE. 


for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and &1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 








For Chapped Hands or Lips, Burns, Salt 
Rheum, Chilblains, 
Cuts or Bruises. . . 


Ryder’s 
Chapine 


Is superior to anything 
in use. Delightfully 
Soothing to the Skin. 
Carefully prepared and 
nicely packed. Ask your druggist for it or mailed 
postage free on receipt of price. 


15 and 25 Cents per Box. 


Free Sample for Stamp. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., BOSTON. 


(Gluten in Flour 


and tlie nourishing elements 
of meat are similar, Bread 


made of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT 


is in itself sufficient to sus- 
tain life for an indefinite 
period. Why use for food 
what is nearly 
mere pulp? 


- DO YOU 
buy the flour? 
Ask your grocer 
for the 
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Made only by the Franklin Mills Co. 


It is Rich in Gluten. 

Sustains physical and mental 
workers and aids growth of 
children—in short, nourishes 
and strengthens theentire body. 


If your r does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied, 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
Mave Onty BY THE 
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| SHOPPING and business of all kinds in 
| Boston by a lady of taste and 
experience. Send for circ. viving references and depart 
ments. Miss E. D, ELLs, Box 1%, Back Bay P.O. Boston. 


yay in- 
lerrill 


At | 
| New England Conservatory of Music. 


A FrER SCHOOL boys and girls can make wood 3 
44 troducing “Jewel” Burnishing Cloths for |} 
Treblehte Co., 111 Hall, Everett, Mass. Everybody 
Send them a 2c. stamp and one dime for an Out 


-»- BERRY’S.. 





Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Piano-Tuning. Students received at any time. ox 
cellent home for lady pupils. Prospectus Free. 

Franklin Square, - - - Boston, Massa. 


FREE! Gold Wate 


Gold Watch. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. | seni us sniere tor bo poumste Ten 
on the gas 


| or Baking Powder (as per our price 
ry This Wire Mat on the eas 


| list), We will ship goods to you freight 

pi express pale... whichever & = 

cheapest way. Allow you One Week 

heating water, milk, food, curling | to deliver goods to your custom- 

tongs, etc.—on the stove as ers, collect the money and return 

a toaster—in the oven to sume tous by Express, Money Order 

prevent cake from burning or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 

on the table as a mat, is a very 1 Payment for goods sent, we 
useful article. Agents wanted, | t 

especially ladies. Sample sent 

ats on receipt of 15 cents. 





Canker Cure. 


**Cures in a Day.’ 
























Yate ond address, 


G.A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover St., Boston, Maas, 


Burdett 


Ku 
willship WATCH by Mail. Order 
BR 

. D. Jones & Co., 


Slanks sent by mail on receipt of 
368 Washington St., Boston. 

















FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye Oculists’ 
Glasses, Orders our 
Best Nickel, Baan 
$1.50. our own O 4 2 
’ Lenses. 
$4.00. Aavad. ae F tr 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 


Rooms 1 and 2. 


PIANIO ~~~ 


The Finest Piano can be easily and quickly ¢ 


MAIL OnvERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





polished by any one,without the slightest possible 
njury to the finish of the instrument. Removes 
all tinger-marks, and the biue film on varnish, 
! and leaves the hard, high finish of a new instru- 
ment. Endorsed by piano manufacturers as the 
only Safe Piano Polish. 


All Dealers, or 50c. by mail. Agents Wanted. 
_ Address PIANIO MFG. Cco., Boston. 
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CoOUe eT ee eens 
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oon “a is 
Practical 
Value fic 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
Than in Baths cosi'ng four times 
its price. THE ONLY strictly 
SANITARY Tub at a LOW Cost. 


There is no other like it that is not an infringe- 

ment and of doubtful quality—doubly dangerous 

to buy. CATALOGUE FREE from 

STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
428 to 434 West 26th Street. 

Ost Shs Sr At SACS FS HOS BOS Fs 





Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Business — 


i 
\3 












New Students can commence at any time. 
Visilors : vee. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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O keep your 
Hens and 
Chickens healthy 
and strong, and 
make your Pullets 
lay early, mix with 
their food every 
day a small quan- 
tity of 


Sheridan’s 
Condition 
Powder. 


Make Hens Lay 


It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, 
mix with it daily Sheridan's Powder and so in- 
crease your profit this Fall and Winter while the 
price for eggs is very high. It prevents disease 
and is worth its weight in gold for molting hens 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
by mail. 25 cents a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 

I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
nome. 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Youth’s Companion, | 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
A. H. POMEROY, Hartford, Conn. OOOOOOOOCOOOOOCC OC 
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Veloome. rospeclus 
























Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 








This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach ofall. | 
These prices wil! continue until further notice. 
few Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of | 

Jirections complete. Do not miss this oppor 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New England States. 


Scroll Bracket. 


Send 16 cents for this hbeauti- 
ful three-sheif bracket design, 
size 13x 21, and over 300 new 
miniature designs for Scroll 
Sawing, also Forty-page Illus- | 
trated Catalogue of Sero 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy Woods, 
Small Locks, Hinges, ete., or 
send 6 cents for Catalogue and 
Miniature Designs only. 

Seroll Sawing is delightful 
work and the dainty brackets 

ou make will beautify your 
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~~ Winds of Winter ana Summer Suns 
“ Cause the delicate skin of ladies 

to become irritated and rough, 
creating much discomfort and an- 
noyance. 

At such tines Comfort Powder is 
a boon, for it quickly relieves the 
irritation and removes the redness. 


Omfort Powder 


is absolutely pure and harmless, and can be used as a face powder, or to 
relieve any of the ailments of the skin and preserve its healthy condition. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn 
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SO PPPPLELELEOLLL SILL 


All Druggists, 25c. and 3Oc. a box. 
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it Stands Alone! 





of an isolated mountain peak, all | cz purchasing power} Quaker 
has done this, plac @ ing within 
prasp of the weal thy and 


a-glitter with the slanting sun- 
shine, compels the gaze of the 
dweller in the valley, so m alike, 
does the exalted pre-eminence o ; we. health 
Quaker Oats @ challenge thoyyI™ yee gpmary deli 
intelligence of the whole@ 
of Christen dom. Thergad 
it stands! over - top 
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ping, over- shad- 





Quaker Oats be- 
‘ome a house- 


owing all competic< FE OA 





ticn, with its widesg 







cloud-reaching superiority re 





crowning glory ite, to the 


able success. 


flecting the 








of honor Wypeptic aso 







Quaker Oats might and to the 
well ser ve as the tex oor man a 
from whi ch to preach a pleasant 





sermon on ** The Reward o y, offering 
Real Merit,’’ for only by, ' im7 na to his whole 
reason of its inherent excel ay ys most healthful 
lence has it become ‘The AWto- 


@ crat of the Breakfast Table.’’ 





Quaker Oats has met 


diet. Small wonder 


As the snow-capped summit | ment of making adime equal to a dollar 


Oats 
the 
poor 


™ the greatest 


diet- 
the 


@ smansions of the rich, in the cot- 
aves of the poor, in princes” 
alaces and in dingy tene- 


ents alike has ry 


extended base of gen-& old word. To 
uine merit resting up @aymes SIZ the epicure it 
on the popular approvalgy ¢ — 72 Zi Mimics a dainty morsel 
of a whole world, and itty , La “54 o tempt the 


meurfeited appe- 


dys- 
lace, 






and 


with 


It has been said that, «They iekversal indorsement of 







pintellige ce, and 

















factor. fora 


achieve- 


before, is a public bene cellence, a synonym 





How much greater the breakfast, the people’s 


Soto ONLY IN 2 LB. Packaces 


that 


man whosucceeds in mak-kz ; i 
ing two blades of grass? > We day it Wim Stan ds Alone! 
grow where only @f onegreya™ cM the recognimee stand ard of ex- 


good 


choice. 


Quaker Oats 
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YOU WILL MISS IT IF YOU DON’T TAKE 


A Trip to 4. Washington 


Before it is too Late. 
one 
o4b0+ 


HOW TO GET 
“50 Glimpses of 
Washington.” 


It is offered for a ‘‘Limited 
Time Only”’ by mail (post- gt 
to any one who will send six 
(2-cent) stamps (12 cents) and 
a Dove cut from a package of 


IVORINE 
Washing 
Powder, 


or eight (2-cent) stamps (16 
cents) without the Dove, to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 

Glastonbury, Conn. 
















“Fifty Glimpses of Wash- 
ington,’’ a book containing 
fifty superb photographic 
views of Washington, its 
Streets, Monuments, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, Houses 
of Foreign Ambassadors, 
Private Residences, etc. 
Printed on fine enameled 
paper. These views give 
one a splendid idea of 
Washington, and are equal 
to a trip to the National 
Capital. Size of book 6x 9. 
Every boy and girl should 
be familiar with the Cap- 
ital of their country, and 
no one should lose the 
opportunity of obtaining 
this valuable Souvenir. 
Will make a _ beautiful 
Holiday Present. 





Me IASHINGTON MONUMENT 
HEIGHT 555% feet 


Here are two from the hundreds of letters received from readers of The Companion: 

“IT received my ‘Views of Washington’ — am delighted with the book. _ Enclosed find 
48 cents for three more.’ LPH E. DURKEE, Worcester, Mass. 

“Thanks for ‘Glimpses of Washington’ fhe last week. The Views make a delightful 


Souvenir, and all who are fortunate enough to receive it, Fae a pictorial treasure.’ 
M . BROWN, New Bedford, Mass. 











H Rare Bargain 
for Thirty Days. 


Ridpath’s Pistory of the United States, for- 
sed sold as a subscription book at $4.00 a copy. 








The edition we now offer our subscribers is 
printed from the same plates, has the same illus- 
trations, is cloth bound, and will be sold to our 
readers for the next 30 days for only 75¢. per copy. 





.. + DESCRIPTION ... 





Its ive grand divisions are: Ist, The North American Aborigines; 
2d, The Period of Discovery Bina, 986 to ee ; 3d, The Period of 
Colonization, down to 1775; 4th, The Revolution and -the Confederation, 
to 1789; 5th, The National Period, down to and including the Columbian 
Exposition. wits illustrations are a striking feature. Its chronological charts 
summarize ne See of our history. Its maps bring out just 
what one wishes to know of our earlier history. Size = and 1M 
inches thick; strong cloth binding; fair paper; large type 7 pages. 


REMEMBER, ONLY 75 CTS. FOR NEXT 30 DAYS. 
Postage 20 Cents Extra, 


Tastes Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
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CHASE s SANBORN’ 
PACKAGE TEAS 





Formosa Ooloong. Ceylon. and India. 
Koh-i-noor. Seal Brand. 
English Breakfast. Japan. 


Most Economical, because Purest and Best. 








Look fortheTea $  =sisig aw wwe One Pound Makes Over 200 Cups. 
Box on your 
Grocer’s counter. 
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